The magic of a music box . . . a little boy’s 


laughter of delight. 


Every endeavor offers some measure of 
satisfaction: a job weil done, a profit 
made, a problem overcome. But in our 
profession there is a deeper, more endur- 
ing satisfaction: the sudden, youthful 
smile of an old man talking on the phone 
again ...the young mother’s sigh of con- 
tentment as she hears her child’s soft 
“Good night” .. . this tot’s awakening 
to the wonderful world of sound. 


At times like these, you realize once again 
that to the hard-of-hearing a hearing aid 
is truly a dream come true, a miracle, a 
Christmas morning, and that to play some 
part in making these dreams come true 
is a heartwarming and rewarding job. 


To all our distributors and friends and to 
the hard-of-hearing everywhere, Audivox 
sends the season’s happiest wishes. May 
all your dreams come true and may your 
Christmas morning last all year. 


A2UCIVO™X searine 


Successor to the Western Efectric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents ot the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell ies, 


The Volta Review is published monthly, and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c 
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Foreign, including Canada. $5.4 
Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 


Accepted for mailing ut special rate vi postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 8, 


1919. authorized Januury 22. 1932. 


, Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue. Baltimore 11, Md 
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AN INVESTMENT 


IN YOUR 


PROFESSIONAL FUTURE 


YOUR SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PERSONAL- 
ITY by Dominick A. Barbara, Jamaica; N. Y. 
Supplies basic information about language by an 
analysis of its social functions and its place in 
human activities. The language phenomena are 
analyzed as an essential part of personality and hu- 
man life and living. Pub. 59, 190 pp., $5.50 


THE ART OF LISTENING by Dominick A. 
Barbara. Dr. Barbara demonstrates that listening is 
a live process and sets forth the basic essentials of 
productive listening for professional and lay groups 
concerned with language and communication prob- 
lems. Pub. °58, 208 pp., 1 il., $5.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC AS.- 
PECTS OF SPEECH AND HEARING edited b) 
Dominick A. Barbara. To insure a broad, eclectic 
viewpoint 25 well-known specialists were pooled from 
isciplines including psychology, neurology, speech 
therapy, speech teaching, psychiatry, and social work. 
The result—a sound, sensible volume on thd psy- 
chological processes involved in the origin, compye- 
1ension, and treatment of speech, hearing, and: 
nunication disorders. Pub. Sept. 60, 756 pp., $19.50 


EW OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF CHIL- 
REN by Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. Ewing, 
yoth of Univ. of Manchester, England. Describes the 
pecific knowledge and skill that parents, teachers, 
sudiologists and physicians need to acquire if deaf 
Mhildren are to benefit from the effective use of 
wearing aids, lip-reading, and other new methods of 
ducation. Pub. Dec. 60, 157 pp., 7 charts 


SPEECH SCIENCE: Acoustics in Speech 
ichard A. Hoops, Ball State Teachers College. 


Written in outline form, the book is divided into 
two parts: Part-I—The nature and effects of fre- 
quency and resonance; Part Il—Acoustics in the 
reception phase of speech-—time, intensity, quality. 
Various types of speech disorders are dis¢ussed— 
pitch problems, hearing loss, and voice quality devia- 
tions. Pub. Aug. 60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


YOUR DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Parents 
(3rd Ptg.) by Helmer R. Myklebust, North- 
western Univ. In simple, direct |. nguage Dr. Mykle- 
bust answers questions that have been put to him 
over and over again by dozens of parents of deaf 
children whom he has taught. Includes a directory 
of schools for the deaf and hard of hearing in the 
United States. Pub. Jan. 60, 122 pp., 17 il. (Amer. 
Lec. Otolaryngology) , $4.50 


CLINICAL AUDIOMETRY /y Michel cnd Clau. 
dine Portmann, both of Bordeaux Univ. Translated 
by Sheila Weavers and Bruce Proctor, both of Wayne 
State Univ. A practical book in which can be found 
the essentials of modern audiology. The audiologic 
examination is presented not alone, but along with 
its clinical complement. Pub. Jan. 61, 384 pp., 147 il. 


HEARING ENHANCEMENT by John A. Victo- 
reen, Colorado Laboratory, Colorado 
Springs. In the simplest possible form Dr. Victoreen 
explains the general and basic principles which de- 
termine how an ear and a hearing instrument fune- 
tion together. Each subject is presented without 
mathematical discussion but with diagrams for easy 
reading and understanding. Pub. Dec. ’60, about 200 
pp., 56 il., $7.50 


Victoreen 


CHARLES C THOMAS « PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield, Illinois 
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— on School for the 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ZENITH 


offers your patients unparalleled 
Hearing Aid appearance 


If cosmetic effect is important to 
your patient — the Gold Seal Medal- 
lion may best meet his need. Smartly 
styled, it combines the striking 
beauty and slenderness of modern 
eyeglasses with superb performance. 
The Medallion is one third smaller 
than the previous Zenith model—yet 
it is brilliantly engineered to offer all 
the advantages of famous Zenith 
“Living Sound” quality! 

If superior performance is important 
to your patient — the Gold Seal 
Extended Range is especially engi- 
neered for him. With a response 
range that is almost twice as broad 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 42Z 

6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 

Please send me complete descriptive information on the 
Extended Range and 
of the Medallion. 


and performance... 


GOLD SEAL 
EXTENDED 
RANGE 


as the former Zenith conventional 
transistor hearing aid, the Extended 
Range gives remarkable reception. 
It has virtually eliminated back- 
ground noises and distortion. In ac- 
tual Zenith tests, it has proven its 
ability to improve the hearing of 9 
out of 10 hearing aid users! 

For fabulous performance, for 
inconspicuous beauty, these two ex- 
amples of Zenith progress demon- 
strate again the leadership that 
Zenith alone enjoys. 

Write for all the facts— plus free 
cardboard “cut-out” model of the 
beautiful Medallion. 


edallion, plus free “‘cut-out’’ model 


city 


The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Our dictionaries help us in reading 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half yeais of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Be:kshires overiooking the Connecticut River Valley. Fupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
= — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

aring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies ed 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College sr 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Matenals 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 eack 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) i $10.00 series 


For turther information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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announces 


MODEL T-55 


| with all the 


MODERN DESIGN. The new Vicon T-55 has a wide variety” ‘ ; 
of styling effects, such as overlays. fashion bars, colors hearing you d 
mink brown, slate blue and black, which appeal to men 2 ' f, 

and women of all ages. , pec 
BODY-INSTRUMENT PERFORMANCE. The new Vicon T-55 ox ‘om 
meets the high standards of Vicon prescription-quality a fine body 
hearing instruments. Each instrument includes a chart of 

the instrument's capabilities when sent to the dealer. 4 

MODERN ENGINEERING. The new Vicon T-55 has a five- 3 instrument! 
transistor, push-pull balanced output, temperature com- 

pensated circuit, and uses new solid state capacitors 

which give excellent reliability. The result is remarkably 

“clear” sound, even at the highest gain setting with max- 

imum output pressure. The entire unit weighs about one- 

half ounce. 


Model T-55 may be fitted monaurally or binaurally. 


THE / CO Nf INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
P_O Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 12, Colo. 


THE | con INSTRUMENT COMPANY | 


P. O. Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 12, Cole. 


See Your | 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 
Dealer aooress 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


; Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
, Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent ‘and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 

schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 

more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 

to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 

DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A, Schedule 
$4900 Maximum $7600 


5400_ (B.A. Schedule 

5600 Maximum 

5800 

6100 All increments beyond step 
: _ 6300 eight are on merit basis— 
6500 promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York — 
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FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 


UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable avditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tunediin” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student's later use of a 
regular type hearing oid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY’ 


- W-l 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES. 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expande:’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM.- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
@ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly .acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


jay L Warren 


inc. 


Medical Electromes 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHI AGO 13, ILL 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription t 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of th 
Association, is an information center about deaf 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell i 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing book 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


Sim Avex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratt 
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Mrs. Heven Scuick LANE 
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Washington, D. C. 
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President, Boston University 
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President, Gallaudet College 
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Coconut Grove, Fla. 
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Washington, D. C 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HeLen KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 
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Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1958-1962 
Sister ANNA Rose 


Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 


H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Florida School for the Deaf 
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Prin., Horace Mann 
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Calendar of Events 


Sally can’t hear, but she can learn to read—i} trained teachers are 
available to help her. Sally, a pupil at Central Institute for the 


Deaf, St. Louis, is featured on the cover of a new Association leaf- 
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let which is written for the high school or college age young person 
interested in becoming a teacher of the deaf. Single copies of the 
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Hearing Evaluation of 
Brain-Damaged Children 


ADAM J. SORTINI 


TRAUSS® defines a child who has 

brain damage as one who before, 
during or after birth, has received an 
injury to, or suffered an infection of the 
brain. It is his opinion that defects of 
the neurometer system may be present 
or absent and that such a child may 
show disturbances in perception, think- 
ing and emotional behavior, either sepa- 
rately or in combination. Some time 
ago, Stevens and Birch’ proposed the 
term Strauss Syndrome. They felt that 
the child with a central nervous system 
impairment illustrated any one or more 
of the following observable characteris- 
tics: (1) erratic and inappropriate be- 
havior on mild provocation, (2) in- 
creased motor activity disproportionate 
to the stimulus, (3) poor organization 
of behavior, (4) distractability of more 
than ordinary degree under ordinary 
conditions, (5) persistent faulty percep- 
tions, (6) persistent hyperactivity, (7) 
awkwardness and consistently poor mo- 
tor performance. 

There is inevitable overlapping of 
problems in the area of the brain-dam- 
aged child, since a child who has cere- 
bral palsy may be mentally retarded as 
well, or a child who is aphasic may be 
emotionally disturbed. The most im- 
portant diagnostic fact to remember is 
to work with the child and not the prob- 
lem. The child who is brain-damaged 
mav be considered as the hub of a wheel 
with the diagnostic and therapeutic team 


Dr. Sortini is director of the Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, The Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center, Boston. The accompanying paper was 
part of a presentation given by Dr. Sortini in 
October 1959 at the University of Miami for 
the Miami Cerebral Palsy Association. Part II 
of the paper, "Rehabilitation of Brain-Damaaed 
Children,” will appear in a later issue of the 
Volta Review. 
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as spokes on the wheel. The wheel will 
roll most efficiently to an accurate diag- 
nosis with a complete set of diagnostic 
spokes, i.e.. the family physician, the 
otologist, the audiologist, the psycholo- 
gist. ete. 


Techniques Employed 


In determining the ability of the brain- 
damaged child to hear and understand. 
several different techniques may be em- 
ployed. The most widely used are: (1) 
noisemakers, (2) tuning forks, (3) 
speech audiometry and (4) pure-tone 
audiometry, both subjective and objec- 
tive. In testing the hearing of children 
who are brain-damaged, it is often said 
that one must have special tools or pieces 
of equipment. Perhaps the most basic 
and essential piece of equipment needed 
is the tester, and the best tools this tester 
may have are experience and clinical 
ability. A test is as good as the tester. 
and this is especially true when testing 
a child who has brain damage. When- 
ever feasible. it would be to the best 
interests of the child to refer him to a 
diagnostic center which employs the 
approach of a battery of tests in order 
to determine hearing status. 

Noisemakers. Noisemakers have 
been used in the past and are still being 
used as.a diagnostic aid in evaluating the 
hearing of an individual. At the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, noisemakers may be 
used to attempt to ascertain the presence 
—or absence—of hearing, as one of a 
battery of diagnostic tests. A number of 
visitors from different centers have men- 
tioned that they use noisemakers of a 
specific frequency and intensity in eval- 
uating the hearing of a child. In some 
areas, no other test of any kind is used 
for the young child. 
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Clark* refuted the use of noisemakers 
in testing the hearing of children, con- 
cluding that most noisemaking toys can- 
not be calibrated subjectively. If one 
wishes to use noisemakers to simply es- 
tablish if the child hears or does not 
hear, they may be considered in the 
total battery of tests. Otherwise, it 
would appear on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented by Clark, that to use 
the information obtained through the 
use of noisemakers for any other pur- 
pose may |e questioned. 

Tuning Forks. The use of a tuning 
fork in the hands of a capable and ex- 
perienced person can be a valuable diag- 
nostic tool. However, it presents ob- 
vious difficulties. A 500 cycle tuning 
fork will not tell the extent of the loss a 
child may have at 4000 cps. Also, the 
fork begins to lose its original intensity 
as soon as it is struck. This presents a 
serious problem in obtaining reliable re- 
sponses from many children who are 
brain-damaged and have a short atten- 
tion span. 

Speech Audiometry. Speech Audi- 
ometry can be very useful in attempting 
to determine hearing levels of a child 
who is brain-damaged. There are in- 
stances where it is not possible to do 
subjective pure-tone audiometry, and 
yet the child consistently gives responses 
with monitored speech reception thresh- 
old testing at free field levels of 10 to 
15 db suggesting that the hearing. in 
the better ear at least, is within a nor- 
mal range. This may be very deceiving 
in some cases. Further testing with 
pure-tone audiometry may reveal losses 
in the better ear of 10 db at 250 cps, 
10 db at 500 cps, 40 db at 1000 cps, 
50 db at 2000 cps, and 70 db at 4000 


cps. Speech audiometry with the men-- 


tally retarded child may be used to sig- 
nificant advantage since many such 
young children up to at least 10 years 
of age may be extremely difficult and 
many times impossible to test by sub- 
jective pure-tone audiometry. Yet, 
these children will consistently respond 
to monitored speech reception threshold 
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testing, free field and monaural as well, 
at normal levels of 0-15 db. These re- 
sults coupled with normal speech pat- 
erns and normal inflections all give us 
important diagnostic information. For 
some aphasic children, speech audiom- 
etry is not possible, but for others it 
can be used to great advantage. The 
child with expressive aphasia is able to 
pick up the test item presented at mon- 
itored levels and readily demonstrate his 
ability to hear and understand what is 
asked of him. Speech audiometrv, as 
used at the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center for the past several years em- 
ploys a tray of spondee toys. The toys 
are given to the child, and he is asked 
with monitored speech reception thresh- 
old testing being used, to identify and 
pick them up.® Sometimes no response 
of any kind is elicited. Sometimes a 
child may spend thirty minutes or longer 
in the clinic without saying one word. 
yet pick up the correct test item at 
monitored levels within a normal range. 
demonstrating an ability to hear and 
understand. Important diagnostic in- 
formation may be obtained although the 
child may not pick up the toy, if he 
consistently repeats the test item men- 
tioned by the clinician on a monitored 
basis within a normal range. 

Objective Pure-tone Audiometry. 
Pure tone audiometry is divided into 
two major approaches—subjective and 
objective. The most widely used objec- 
tive method is psycho-galvanometry. 
The psycho-galvanometer has been used 
in the Children’s Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter since 1952. After having conducted 
several thousand tests using this tech- 
nique, we believe it is a valuable diag- 
nostic tool in the total evaluation of the 
child who is brain-damaged and can be 
used with great advantage as one of a 
battery of tests. In and of itself, it 
should not be considered infallible, es- 
pecially in the testing of cerebral palsied 
children. It has been found to be of 
value in excluding deafness as an etio- 
logical factor in an existing speech delay 
with mentally retarded children, and in 
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aiding the diagnosis of aphasia. GSR 
testing has been used to exclude deafness 
as a significant factor in an existing 
speech delay with emotionally disturbed 
children—as well as assisting us in the 
diagnosis of malingerers and psycho- 
genic deafness. 


Table I shows 15 cerebral palsied 


children seen over a five-year testing 
period. The test re-test reliability is poor 
in a significant number of cases. There 
is a good correlation between objective 
and subjective test results in seven out 
of the 15 cases. GSR was accurate for 
this group 47 percent of the time. It is 
interesting to note that of the seven sub- 
jects where good correlation existed be- 
tween objective and subjective test re- 
sults, five were spastic and two athetoid. 
All the subjects were seen for an otologi- 
cal examination before each test with 
negative findings and no child was tested 
if there was evidence of an upper- 
respiratory infection at the time of the 
test. Also, the same clinician did all 
the testing for the five-year period, using 
the same equipment and physical facili- 
ties. The use of the psycho-galvanometer 
in evaluating the hearing of a child who 
is cerebral palsied should not be dis- 
counted. However, it is preferable to 
conduct a series of tests to establish a 
pattern of responses, rather than to ac- 


cept the results of one test as conclu- 
sive. 

Goodhill, et al.‘ in 1954 suggested the 
possibility that brain damage might be 
detected by changes in the psycho- 
galvanometric pattern. He pointed out 
that the peaks are sharper and of shorter 
duration with the brain damaged. Fig- 
ure | illustrates this point and consists 
of a psycho-galvanometric pattern of a 
cerebral palsied child superimposed over 
that of a normal hearing handicapped 
child. The pattern with the peaks of 
short duration and with a very erratic, 
sharp pattern is one obtained with a 
cerebral palsied child. When a psycho- 
galvanometric pattern of this type is ob- 
tained, we may at least suspect the pos- 
sibility of brain damage and this is 
pointed out to the referral source. There 
have been a number of instances where 
the family physician who referred the 
child was unaware of brain damage and 
after our suggestion that he might wish 
to investigate further, did so, with brain 
damage being established. 

Subjective Pure-tone Audiometry. 
The last type of hearing testing tech- 
nique which may be used is subjective 
pure-tone audiometry. Subjective au- 
diometry with children who are brain 
damaged is, at best, extremely difficult 
even in the hands of the most experi- 
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Table 1. Results of GSR tests with cerebral palsied children over three year period, 
compared with subjective testing over two year period (average loss, 500-2000 
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enced and qualified clinician. A basic 
and essential requirement is the ability 
of the clinician to establish rapport with 
the child so that we may at least, for a 
limited time, hope to have the attention 
span of the child being tested. A ma- 
jor consideration which is sometimes 
ignored by some clinicians is the failure 
to allow sufficient time between presen- 
tation of the stimulus and’ the response 
by the child. In the presentation of 
the stimulus itself, it has been our ex- 
perience that with the cerebral palsied 
child, for example, the tone should not 
be presented for one or two seconds, but 
at least four to five seconds (and even 
longer), then wait x number of seconds 
for a response. The actual time one 
waits depends on the child being tested 
and cannot, of necessity, be a set num- 
ber of seconds for each patient. 

At the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center, an approach has been adopted 
which has proved satisfactory in the test- 
ing of normal pre-school children and 
all children who are known or suspected 
of having brain damage. Instead of 
using the conventional techniques in ob- 
taining a subjective pure-tone audio- 
gram, a routine attempt is made to ob- 
tain the response at 500 cps in one ear 
and then 4000 cps for that same ear and 
to obtain 500 cps for the contralateral 
ear followed by 4000 cps for that ear. 
Then 250 cps, 1000 cps and 2000 cps 
are each tested bilaterally. 125 cps is 
not tested because it is not considered 
of clinical significance. Whenever at- 
tention span allows, 8000 cps is also 
tested; but for the school age child, we 
test 6000 and 8000 cps. 


Regarding the rationale for the tech- 
nique mentioned above, it is universally 
agreed that the behavior and attention 
span of a child who is brain-damaged is 
quite unpredictable. It would thus be 
preferable to have thresholds at 500 and 
4000 cps (for at least one ear and 
preferably two ears). If the child’s at- 
tention span is lost, we at least have 
both ends of the important speech range 
as opposed to having 1000 and 2000 as 
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per the conventional method and not 
- know what is happening at either end 
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Fig. I—The above psycho-galvanometric 
patterns consist of a normal hearing 
handicapped child’s being superimposed 
over that of a cerebral palsied child. The 
pattern with the slow, long bending curves 
is that of the normal child, while the 
pattern which is very irregular with sharp 
curves of shorter length is that of the 
brain-damaged child. 
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of the important speech range. 250 cps 
is next tested because it is an important 
frequency for the hearing and under- 
standing of speech. Finally, 1000 and 
2000 cps are tested as important seg- 
ments of the speech range. At our clinic 
half octaves are not tested except when 
there is a 20 decibel dip (or greater) 
between full octaves. We also did not 
test 6000 cps until recently. A few years 
ago, it was discovered that there had 
been several cases where a child tested 
in school had failed the school hearing 
test at 6000 and he was referred to our 
clinic for a complete hearing evaluation. 
The child had heen screened from 250 
cps-8000 cps bilaterally at 15 decibels, 
6000 cps had not been tested and nor- 
mal hearing was found. The parents 
then returned to the school to tell the 
audiometrist that she was incompetent 
because we had found normal hearing. 
In order to protect the school audi- 
ometrists in those cases where an avia- 
tor’s notch may be present and there is 
a dip at 6000 cps, all school age chil- 
dren are now tested at 6000 cps bilater- 
ally with the other frequencies. 


In testing the hearing of young chil- 
dren, especially young children with 
brain damage, there are no set pro- 
cedures to follow, and each child pre- 
sents a completely different diagnostic 
picture from the last one tested. The 
clinician should not expect the child to 
come up to his level but instead must al- 
ways attempt to go down to the child’s 
level and reach him in any possible way 
that he can. The ideal response is to 
have the patient point to which ear 
hears the tone. With many children who 
have cerebral palsy, however, this ap- 
proach is impossible. Many are intelli- 
gent enough to understand what you ex- 
pect of them but cannot respond in a 
conventional manner. In such instances, 
one may ask the child to blink his eye 
whenever the tone is presented. Some 
children are even able to blink the eye 
on the same side the tone is presented. 
Some children may stamp their feet as 
a response to the presentation of a tone. 
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The diagnostician must attempt to elicit 
a valid response in any and every way 
possible and go to whatever reasonable 
lengths may be necessary in order to ob- 
tain results. 

The diagnostician must make every 
effort to validly ascertain the hearing 
status of these children and thus utilize 
every possible means at his disposal. 
Even with the greatest care and effort. 
the original diagnosis may at some later 
date need modification. Through a bat- 
tery of tests conducted periodically, 
however, one may hope to establish a 
basic pattern of threshold responses so 
that one may feel with greater certainty 
whether or not a hearing loss must, or 
must not be reckoned with in trying to 
help these children. 
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RECRUITING TEACHERS FOR THE DEAF 


JOSEPH S. RUDLOFF 


The study here summarized was presented to 
the Faculty of the Division of Education and 
Psychology, San Francisco State College in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Master of Arts Degree 1960. 


NE of the basic tenets of special ed- 
O ucation for exceptional children is 
that every child is entitled to an educa- 
tional opportunity wherein he can ex- 
perience success. This opportunity can- 
not be offered to the child, however, if 
qualified teachers are not available. The 
intention of this study was to assemble 
data which would suggest a more suc- 
cessful approach to recruiting teachers 
for the deaf. 

One hundred and thirty question- 
naires were sent to the administrators 
of various public day school programs 
and public residential school programs 
in California to be distributed to aca- 
demic teachers of the deaf on their re- 
spective staffs for the school year 1959- 
1960. Ninety-nine completed question- 
naires, or 76.2%, were returned to the 
investigator. 

In examining both the methods used 
to recruit the teachers in this study and 
the reasons for their entering the field, 
it is at once apparent that the schools 
for the deaf play the most important 
single role and their full potential may 
yet be unrealized. Thirty-nine teachers, 
representing 39.4% of the teachers in 
the study, replied that some effort was 
made to recruit them. Evidently 60.6% 
of the teachers entered the field on their 
own initiative or were unaware of fac- 
tors which attracted them to work with 
the deaf. The local supervisor of spe- 
cial education, the superintendent of a 
school for the deaf. and the teacher of 
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the deaf were credited with recruiting 
56.4% of the teachers. The teacher of 
the deaf himself is an active agent at- 
tributed with 15.4% of the recruiting. 
Perhaps through the professional asso- 
ciations, the realization can be fostered 
that each and every member is in him- 
self a proven factor in successful re- 
cruiting. 

Although there is merit in group 
tours through school programs for the 
deaf, more individual attention to the 
visitor and an assured opportunity for 
private conversation have been the 


' most effective means for obtaining pros- 


pective teachers. Private conversation 
alone, as a- recruiting technique, ac- 
counted for 71.8% of the teachers en- 
tering the field and played a part in 
12.8% more being recruited. There 
must be a general awakening on the 
part of administrators that they must 
hold themselves out to welcome ques- 
tions concerning the field and they must 
be willing to spend the time it requires 
to answer these questions. 

Since contact with the deaf is an- 
other principal reason which attracted 
teachers (33% specified this reason), 
once again the role of the schools is 
somewhat defined. When this fact is 
coupled with the high degree of desire 
for deriving satisfaction from a career 
in this field, is it not reasonable for 
schools and training centers to request 
names of potential candidates from 
high schools and college teachers, coun- 
selors, the clergy, and service groups? 
Opportunity to meet and see the deaf 
could then be arranged. 

It is a point of interest and impor. 
tance that 74.4% of those who were ac- 
tively recruited were students at that 
time. Since 78% of the teachers hold 
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some other teaching credentials in addi- 
tion to the credentials to teach the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, it is realistic 
to suggest that a course which explores 
the areas:of special education be re- 
quired of all teachers. This would not 
only serve to acquaint prospective 
teachers with the deaf and their prob- 
lems, but also spread an understanding 
of the exceptional child which every 
teacher sooner or later finds in his class. 

It appears that a higher percentage of 
teachers of the deaf who were not ac- 
tively recruited entered the field be- 
cause they felt there was a greater chal- 
lenge, more job satisfaction, and more 
opportunity to teach with the deaf. 
This might indicate an area for further 
study to discover what brought these 
feelings about. More than half of the 
teachers had taught hearing children at 
one time and although this points out 
that the regular classroom teachers still 
form the greatest pool from which to 
recruit, it also makes the investigator 
aware that there are particular forces 
at play which attract teachers to work 
with the deaf specifically. 

It is significant to realize that recruit- 
ing can take place among senior regu- 
lar classroom teachers as well as stu- 
dents and new teachers. In this study, 
39.4% of the teachers had five years or 
more experience with hearing children 
while 17.9% of them had fifteen years 
experience or more before they became 
teachers of the deaf. 

In recruiting teachers for the deaf. 
proper attention should be brought to 
obvious and favorable statistics. This 
is a career notably stable and one in 
which job satisfaction, service to others 
and the challenge are consistently cited 
by teachers of the deaf. The majority 
of the teachers in this study are in the 
upper age groups with 61% of them 35 
years old or older and 32%, 45 years 
old or older. Certainly, the balance of 
maturity is high in this field. Approxi- 
mately 71% of the teachers have had 
five years or more teaching experience 
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with the deaf and 36% have had ten 
years or more experience. 


In such a stable field where teachers 
often remain for many years, it is re- 
assuring to note that 87.9% of the 
teachers have taken college work be- 
yond their training. Approximately 
41% have earned 24 or more college 
credits. Although much of this work 
has been taken in special education, 
great emphasis on elementary educa- 
tion and general culture are apparent. 
In analyzing the areas in which teach- 
ers plan to take future work, there ap- 
pears to be an attempt to obtain knowl- 
edge which would be applicable to all 
children, not just handicapped children. 
An awareness that all children develop 
and learn in certain common ways 
might well be incorporated in the pre- 
liminary training of teachers of the 
deaf. 

It is important to note that since 
teachers of the deaf remain in their 
work for such long periods of time, it is 
imperative that they be well-trained and 
fully qualified before beginning their 
work lest there be growth of a core of 
sub-qualified personnel. 

In reviewing comments made by 
teachers of the deaf, the desire for more 
unity in the philosophy of education is 
outstanding. The thought reappearing 
most often in varied forms is that the 
education of the deaf should be as 
much like that of hearing children as is 
possible. The need for intensive teacher 
training affording more contact with 
deaf children was pointed out. Stand- 
ardization of curriculum with avail- 
ability of teacher guides and work- 
books was also frequently mentioned. 
There was great concern about fostering 
public understanding of the deaf and, 
indirectly, the recruiting of teachers. 
This responsibility2was often understood 
by the teachers as belonging to admin- 
istrators of special education programs. 


This investigator feels that young 
people will be more apt to consider a 


(Continued on p. 564) 
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Parental Counseling - a MUST 


C, JOSEPH GIANGRECO 


Mr. Giangreco is Assistant Superintendent, 
lowa School for the Deaf. 


te a one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing administrators of schools 
for the deaf is that of parent counseling. 
All administrators must work with par- 
ents and counseling them presents many 
difficult problems. All of us in the field 
of administration should begin to take 
the time to see what can be done to help 
parents understand their children, under- 
stand the schools, and understand them- 
selves. 

The following are some of the major 
problems with which parents of deaf 
children are confronted: 

(1) The parent has a difficult time 
understanding the educational 
implications of deafness. This 
includes the field of the 3 r’s, 
speech, lipreading, etc. Too many 
parents believe that a school for 
the deaf has a magical formula 
to produce speech and lipreading 
geniuses—students who can learn 
on par with hearing children and 
students who have the same so- 
cial standing as the hearing child. 
Parents are confused by the 
terminology used by educators of 
the deaf. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion among med- 
ical schools, educators, and lay- 
men as to what deafness really is. 


There is much confusion as to 
how much a deaf child can Jearn. 
Different people tell a parent dif- 
ferent things. The result—con- 
fusion. 

Schools for the deaf differ in 
regard to grade classification, 
grades, number of years in 
school, etc. There are no set 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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standards. Too many descrip- 
tions are used loosely; i.e., your 
child may be in third grade while 
he is barely doing work at the 
first-grade level. 
(5) There is much confusion in re- 
gard to grade status in the same 
grade level. For example, in most 
schools an “A” class is the best, 
and students in the class are usu- 
ally doing different work than 
the “C” or “D” classes at the 
same grade level. Parents want 
an explanation of this. 
The problem of the multiple- 
handicapped is one of grave con- 
cern. Parents want this child 
educated the same as other deaf 
children. In many states there 
are no facilities for this type of 
child. The result is that an in- 
creasing number enter schools 
for the deaf. In too many in- 
stances schools are not equipped 
to cope with this problem, yet 
parents and state officials demand 
that something be done. 


Social adjustment is another big 
problem facing parents. Many 
parents feel that the deaf child 
does not belong when he gets 
home; he does not fit in with 
his peers. There seems to be a 
great deal of frustration between 
parent and child. This comes 


back to the school for help. 


There are many other problems, but 
we will discuss only the ones mentioned. 

What can be done to help the parents 
understand their child in regard to 
school and home? Although we at the 
Iowa School for the Deaf still have a 
long way to go, we have begun an in-. 
tensive program to bring the parents. 
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into focus and try to help answer the 
many frustrating questions which con- 
front them. 

Probably one of our most important 
steps was taken about a year ago when 
we inaugurated a parent visitation pro- 
gram. Basically, in this program we in- 
vited all the parents to come to the 
school as guests of the school. They 
were permitted to stay at school and 
have all their meals at school. Parents 
could stay for as long as two nights and 
two days. Last year 102 couples vis- 
ited our school under this plan. Many 
of these parents had never been in a 
classroom for the deaf before. 


When parents visited school, confer- 
ences were set up with teachers, deans. 
principals, psychologist. audiologist. as- 
sistant superintendent. and the superin- 
tendent. Parents were urged to ask ques- 
tions, see the classroom in action, and 
to get a total picture of what takes 
place in the life of their child. Many, 
many parents left school with a much 
better feeling and understanding than 
when they came. 

A program such as this is difficult to 
administer and requires much time on 
the part of the school personnel. How- 
ever, the administration of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf feels that the results 
are well worth the time and money spent 
to get the parents to the school. Even 
though parents are only allowed to take 
advantage of all these facilities once a 
year. exceptions are made in certain 
instances and parents may be invited 
more than once. 

This program has helped to bring 
parents closer to their children and their 
school. It has given parents an oppor- 
tunity to see the educational problems 
involved in teaching the deaf. Parents 
have been given the opportunity to see 
different teaching methods in action and 
they have also had the opportunity to 
see how their child responds in relation 
to “sis classmate. This ONE program 
has helped answer many of the ques- 
tions which are usually raised. 

Another program inaugurated this 
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year was writing individual letters to all 
parents whose children were not doing 
graded work, or were not following the 
regular curriculum of the school. For 
too many years in too many schools stu- 
dents are allowed to “drift.” That is. 
they are promoted socially. rather than 
academically, until school authorities 
feel that the student has had enough. 
Then they are suddenly cut off from 
school. Parents naturally come roaring 
back with the statement that they didn’t 
know what was going on and why 
weren't they told? 

This new approach lays the cards, sq 
to speak, on the table. Parents are 
shown examples of regular school work, 
papers, exams, etc., and see just what 
their child can or cannot do. Along 
with this, constructive recommendations 
are made as to how best to utilize what- 
ever potential the child may have. 

In schools as large as ours many stu- 
dents are affected and, although some 
parents have a difficult time accepting 
their child’s limitations, most of them 
are appreciative of being told early. so 
that they can at least prepare them- 
selves. Report cards which go out to 
these parents always carry the notation. 
“Your child is not able to do graded 
work and is graded only according to 
his own ability.” 

We have abolished report cards for 
very slow students. Instead of the re- 
port card, letters are sent to the parents 
each month. In these letters a complete 
report is given in regard to the child’s 
school life. dormitory life, and other 
phases of development. Eliminating re- 
port cards has also eliminated much 
misunderstanding with parents. 

At the present time there seems to be 
an increasing number of multiple handi- 
capped students in our schools. Parents 
are concerned as to what is to be done 
with them. If the handicap, other than 
deafness, is minor, then the student goes 
along in the regular classes for the deaf. 
If the handicap is serious, special classes 
must be provided. At our school spe- 
cial classes for these students are set up 
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in all areas. Here again, the problem is 
a big one, but experience has shown 
that some of these children can and do 
learn. Our job is to give them an op- 
portunity. 

At the Iowa School we get in touch 
with parents any time a child is kept in 
the infirmary overnight. 

Parents of day pupils are encouraged 
to visit frequently. Because these par- 
ents live close to the school, they have 
ample opportunity to visit the classes. 

Parents are invited to attend impor- 
tant school functions, such as holiday 
plays. homecoming activities, field day. 
and Commencement services. 

Finally, our Easter open house is a 
special attraction. The Friday before we 
close for Easter vacation is parents’ visi- 
tation day. All parents are encouraged 
to visit school. Luncheon is served to 
all visiting parents and they and the 
faculty eat together. It helps teachers 
and parents to enjoy a visit over a good 
meal. This, incidentally, is a very popu- 
lar day. 

The problem of parent counseling is 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 


By Ena G. Macnutt 


BOOK I 28 lessons covering the prin- 
cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 


& Sth grades. 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 
ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 


WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & II 
$.65 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D, C. 


a big one. In this complex world of to- 
day it seems to be getting bigger. We, 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf, feel 
that we have barely begun to scratch the 


surface. Much more work remains to 
be done throughout the profession. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf has for many years 
distributed, free of charge, a kit of in- 
formation for parents. In 1957 they es- 
tablished a nation-wide Parents’ Section. 
with membership for parent groups and 
individuals. They also have a regular 
parents’ section in the Volta Review. 

The American Annals of the Deaf has 
put out a parents’ packet which explains 
many things to the parent in regard to 
deafness. 

This is all good, very helpful, and a 
start. However, it is not enough. The 
leadership for parent education must 
come from our schools. This program 
is going to take money, personnel, and 
time. The results, however, will justify 
the expense. 

Parents of deaf children are entitled 
to know the truth about deafness and 
the problems which it creates. They are 
entitled to know what is BEING DONE 
and WHAT CAN BE DONE. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 


A. W. G. Ewing, Editor 
A report on the research directed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England from 
1952 to 1958. 
$6.20—postpaid 
The VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
MANUAL 
by Mary Woop WuHirrnursr 
Lessons for teenagers 
and adults. 


$4.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Washington 7, D. C. 


1537 35th St.. N.W. 
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Teachers’ Forum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


TERMS OF QUANTITY 


One problem of the hearing impaired 
child is that even after he knows the 
names of things, he does not have the 
knowledge of how to express quantity. 
He says, “I went to the store. I bought 
two breads,” because he does not know 
that we say a loaf of bread and two 
loaves of bread. 
When we worked on a store unit at 
school, I sent mimeographed sheets to 
parents suggesting that it would be help- 
ful if they would let their children help 
make out the shopping list. Mothers 
were asked to dictate the list as the 
child wrote it down. If a child feels that 
. what he is doing is of real value, he will 
get more out of the experience and will 
remember and use these words. 
I further suggested that parents make 
up a card game with pictures of milk, 
eggs, etc. The player would have to 
give the correct phrase, such as “a dozen 
eggs,” in order to win the card. 
Here is a list of expressions of quan- 
tity children need to know and be able 
to use correctly. 
a jar of jelly 
a pound of butter 
a cake of soap 
a bar of soap 
a can of soup 
a can of __.. 
table, etc:) 

a can of tomatoes (beans, other vege- 
tables) 

a quart of milk (ice cream—chocolate, 


vanilla, etc.) 


soup (tomato, vege- 


a half-gallon of milk 
a gallon of milk 
a box of cookies (crackers) 
a package of frozen strawberries (other 
fruits and vegetables) 
a pound can of coffee (percolator grind, 
drip grind, regular grind) 
a bunch of carrots (radishes, grapes, 
etc.) 
a head of lettuce (cabbage) 
5 pounds of potatoes 
3 pounds of tomatoes 
a pound of bacon 
a 5 pound roast of beej (pork) 
a loaf of bread 
a 2 pound sack of flour 
a5 pound box of white sugar 
a 2 pound box of brown sugar 
a pint of whipping cream 
a pint of half and hal 
a roll of toilet paper 
a dozen eggs 
—Mrs. Mary Haney, formerly of the 
Oak Park Public Schools, Ill. 


ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The study of animal characteristics is 
begun in the first year of school and 
continued throughout the primary de- 
partment. The steps are gradually built 


After the children know the names of 
several animals, they learn what the ani- 
mals say: 

A cow says, “Moo, moo.” 

A pig says, “Wee, wee.” 

A dog says, “Bow-wow.” 

True and false statements are given 
early to vary the reading exercise. 
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Using the hearing aid, the children re- 
spond orally to such questions as: 

W hat does a sheep say? 

What does a chicken say? 

What does a cat say? 

Among the directions taught in read- 
ing and speechreading are the follow- 
ing: 

Hop like a frog. 

Fly like a bird. 

Walk like a duck. 

Later questions are asked: 

Can a dog run? 

Can a horse fly? 

Directions are given: 

Name an animal that can run. 

Name two animals that cannot run. 

Simple elliptical and original sen- 
tences with can and cannot are also part 
of the program. 

The children learn the names of 
things that the animals like, what they 
can do, what they have, where they live, 
and other characteristics. They enjoy 
simple riddles: 

I like milk. 

I say, “Meow, meow.” 

My mother is a cat. 

What am 1? 

Colorful pictures of the animals are 
mounted on large (10” x 13”) cards, 
and all the various characteristics are 


Preschoolers at St. 
John’s School for 
the Deaf, Milwaukee, 
interpret the Christ- 
mas Story. The chil- 
dren spoke simple 
sentences for the re- 
spective characters. 
After learning the 
story for Religion 
Class, the youngsters 
were so pleased with 
it that it was given 
for the entire stu- 
dent body. The 
photo appeared in 
the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, 


labeled. 


scription beneath the picture: 


Also there is a detailed de- 


I am a rabbit. 

1 am covered with fur. 

I have long ears and a very short tail. 

| have whiskers. 

| like cabbage and carrots. 

| hop very fast. 

/ live in a hole in the ground. 

As a class exercise, the cards are 
placed in front of the group, and the 
teacher gives a direction such as one of 
these: 

Show me an animal that has horns. 

Show me two animals that are cov- 

ered with feathers. 

Show me an animal that gives milk. 

Show me an animal that has a comb. 

Show me another animal that has a 

comb, 

Show me an animal that likes worms. 

A child comes forward, selects the 
card, and says the name of the animal. 


_ Group hearing aids are used in connec- 


tion with the speechreading exercises. 

Reading exercises on animal charac- 
teristics are used for mental develop- 
ment and as busy work. Multiple choice, 
matching, completion, and true-false ex- 
ercises are various ways in which they 
are presented: 
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Match the following: 
A fish has a bill. likes peanuts. 
A sheep has a shell. Write whether the statement is true or 
A turtle can sing. false: 
A bird likes cheese. A snail crawls very slowly. 
A mouse has a long neck. A rabbit has a long tail. 
An owl is covered with wool. A duck has hoofs. 
A giraffe cannot shut its eyes. A monkey can climb. 
Draw a line under the name of the An owl can see in the dark. 
right animal. An elephant has a trunk. 


I have a hump. 

A camel. A squirrel. 
have horns. 

Ahen. Adog. A goat. 
J am covered with fur. 

A snake. A fox. 
_ I live in the water. 

A fish. A kitten. 
like flies. 


A bee. 


A rooster. 


A calf. 


A butterfly can butt. 

A bee has four wings. 

Answer the following: 

Name an animal that has webbed feet. 

Name two animals that have whiskers. 

Name an animal that lays eggs. 

Name four animals that have claws. 

Name an animal that is covered with 
scales, 

Name several animals that have paws. 


A donkey. Ahorse. A frog. 
Complete the following statements: 
ean kick, 
has a short, curly tail. 
has no teeth and no feet. 
makes honey. 


Name an animal that can scratch. 


—Emmalee J. Highnote and Viola 
McMichen, Georgia School for 
the Deaf, Cave Springs. 


WANTED 
Primary—Intermediate—Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY is located in the 
beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within 
four blocks of the University of California. Facilities are new and modern; 
located in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment 
facilities available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5,496.00 to $8,940.00 per year. 

Initial salary may range from $5,772.00 to $7,728.00 per year depending upon 

education, training and experience. 

School Year—175 days; school teaching day—5 hours. 

Address applications to: Hugo F. Schunhoff, Superindent 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


2601 Warring Street, Berkeley 5, California 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Language Teaching Workbook No. 1, by 


Doris I. Mirrielees. 1959, 100 pages. 
paper, $6.00. 

Number Teaching and Speech and Hear- 
ing Training Workbook No. 1, by Doris 

I. Mirrielees. 1959, 86 pages, paper, 

$8.75. Both books available from the 

author at P.O. Box 2984, Pompano 

Beach, Fla. 

The material in these workbooks has 
been designed to provide parents and 
teachers with a definite plan and specific 
methods for the teaching of language to 
young deaf children. The author’s ra- 
tionale is that the time to give regular 
training to the deaf child in language 
understanding and use should parallel 
the time at which the child with normal 
hearing is beginning to respond with 
speech to environmental stimuli. The 
author points out the contrast between 
the parents of the hearing child who 
are teaching him constantly, but with- 
out realizing it, through their daily as- 
sociation and conversation with him 
and the parents of the deaf child who 
must teach him constantly, but be aware 
of their teaching and of their respon- 
sibility for teaching him. While the 
material is planned for use by either 
parents or teachers, the instructions are 
directed more to parents than to the 
experienced teacher. The age recom- 
mended for beginning these workbooks 
is from 18 months to two years. 

The language presentation in Work- 
book No. 1 revolves around four sub- 
jects or learning activities: calendar, 
weather, news and color. The language 
presentation is made in three ways,—by 
picture, speechreading and print. Dra- 
matization and real experience also play 
an important part. 

The second workbook, to be used con- 
currently with the language workbook, 
contains material for teaching the first 
number concepts and lessons in speech 
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and auditory training. The section on 
numbers gives in detail the procedures 
for teaching number concepts from one 
to six by means of printed dominoes 
and cutouts provided in the workbook. 
The section on speech describes the 
steps to be followed in developing six- 
teen of the speech elements and for giv- 
ing syllable drills. Phonetic markings 
and diagrams are included. The section 
on auditory training is concerned main- 
ly with presenting music and rhymes to 
the child. 

The author’s philosophy of exposing 
the young deaf child to as much lan- 
guage as possible and as early as possi- 
ble is well founded. The material in the 
two workbooks has been carefully or- 
ganized. The instructions are definite 
and well within the understanding of 
the untrained person. The teaching tech- 
niques are good. Much of the material, 
however, appears to the reviewer to be 
too difficult for the two year age level 
recommended by the author. The calen- 
dar work, number work, and color work. 
in particular, seem very abstract for this 
age level. The limited attention span of 
the two-year-old and the three-year-old 
must be considered. To this reviewer it 
would seem advisable for the parents to 
leave the formal teaching of the speech 
elements to the trained teacher. Gross 
sounds and environmental sounds, an 
important stage in the development of 
sound discrimination in the hearing 
child, have been omitted entirely from 
the section on the training of hearing. 

In the opinion of the -reviewer the 
material in these workbooks could be 
used most effectively with children from 
four to six years of age. The age to be- 
gin would depend on the maturity of the 
individual child.—Josephine Prall, Di- 
rector of Teacher Training, S. C. School 
for the Deaf. 
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FILMSTRIPS for Deaf Children 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington Schoo! for the Deaf 


Mrs. Cory is the author of An An- 
notated List of Filmstrips for Use with 
the Deaf, published this fall by the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. The books lists 366 filmstrips 
with comments as to their use. Film- 
strips reviewed here are available from: 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


STORIES 


COPY KITTEN (color, 22 frames, 
#476, 1960, $4.50) is an exact repro- 
duction of the book by the same name, 
telling the story of the kitten who tried 
to be a pig, a cow, a chicken, and a 
circus animal before he decided to be 
happy being a kitten. Nursery, kinder- 
garden and lower school. 


THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT 
COULD (color, 41 frames, #477, nd, 
$5.00) is adapted by Margaret Friskey 
from the familiar book, with art work 
and general story line following the 
original in general. The adapter has, 
however, given the story a Christmas 
setting, with the implication that the 
action takes place on Christmas Eve. 
For storytelling the film could be stopped 
at the next to the last frame which shows 
a stocking hung at the chimney. The 
last frame, showing the Christ Child in 
a manger, would be suitable in religious 
education classes. Kindergarden, lower 
school, younger children in middle 
school. 


HOLIDAYS 


THE LITTLE PINE TREE (color, 35 
frames, #478, nd, $5.00) is the story of 
the little pine tree that becomes a make- 
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believe Christmas tree for some poor 
children. More fortunate children, hear- 
ing the poor children talking about the 
tree, put presents under the tree. The 
film engenders a nice feeling for sharing 
and giving. Lower and middle schools. 


RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSED REIN- 
DEER (color, 37 frames, #479, 1949, 
$6.00) The story of the little reindeer 
that guided Santa’s sleigh is told in pic- 
tures. There are no captions on the 
film, but there is a reading script to be 
used by the teacher as a guide. All 
grades. 


WINNIE THE WITCH (color, 37 
frames, #480, 1959, $6.00) is the story 
of a witch who couldn’t scare even a 
mouse, and didn’t have a house to 
haunt. The story tells how Winnie man- 
ages to scare the spookiest witches them- 
selves. Halloween pictures are good for 
young children, but the language is late 
middle or upper school level. 


MARY’S PILGRIM THANKSGIV- 
ING (color, 34 frames, #481, 1959, 
$6.00) tells the story of how Mary Aller- 
ton, a real Pilgrim child who lived in 
Plymouth Colony in 1621, may have pre- 
pared for and spent the first Thanks- 
giving Day. Pictures are good for 
younger groups. Language is middle 
and upper school level. 


THE STORY OF THANKSGIVING 
(color, 31 frames, #482, nd, $5.00) 
tells how Thanksgiving came to be a 
national holiday. It begins with the ar- 
rival of the Pilgrims on the Mayflower, 
shows their hardships and labors during 
the first year in America and the first 
Thanksgiving. It shows how President 
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Lincoln’s proclamation, years later, 
made Thanksgiving a national holiday. 
Short, simple sentences. Lower and mid- 
dle school. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
(color, 29 frames, #483, nd, $5.00) is 
the old, old story, always loved and ever 
new. This version differs from our other 
filmstrip of this story in that no captions 
appear on the pictures. It has alternate 
frames of pictures and story. This might 
be more useful with older groups inter- 
ested in the poem itself as well as the 
story. 


THE SEASONS 


SEASONS ADVENTURE SERIES 
(set of four films, 1960, $18.00) 


SPRING ADVENTURES (color, 38 
frames, #484) shows Sue and Bob ob- 
serving the signs of spring—the gentle 
rain, budding leaves and awakening 
flowers. They also participate in typical 
spring activities such as flying kites, 


planting, housecleaning and putting up 
screens, Later, on a visit to a farm, they 
observe the farmer planting, the fruit 
trees in bloom, birds nesting and baby 
animals. The good close-ups of spring” 
flowers and birds will be useful with 
younger children. Language is about 
middle school level. 


SUMMER ADVENTURES (color, 37 
frames, #485) shows Dave and Nancy 
starting their summer vacation by going 
barefoot. They mow the lawn, pick 
summer vegetables, swim and admire 
the flowers in full bloom. Later they 
go to the family cabin in the North 
woods for fishing, hiking and boating. 
Pictures are suitable to use with younger 
children. Language is about middle 
school level. 


FALL ADVENTURES (color, 38 
frames, ##486) Michael and Diane ob- 
serve many signs of fall—evergreens, 
fallen colorful leaves, acorns and other 
nuts. Father puts up storm windows. 


available 


and 


and 


vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master's Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
, Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree-—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principai 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Mother plants bulbs to “sleep” in the 
earth, and saves seeds to plant in the 
spring. A jack-o-lantern is made; food 
is preserved for the winter by both 
canning and freezing; birds fly south: 
the dog’s coat gets thicker, etc. Some 
of the pictures are useful for younger 
children. Language and some concepts 
suitable for middle and upper schools. 


WINTER ADVENTURES (color, 35 
frames, #487) shows Ted and Jean ob- 
serving the bare trees and the blanket 
of snow covering the roots. They feed 
the birds, shovel snow, go ice skating 
and sledding. Before taking a trip to 
their uncle’s farm, their father checks 
the antifreeze in the family car. At the 
farm they see a stream that is only part- 
ly frozen over, animal tracks in the 
snow, animals searching for food, shad- 
ows on the snow and an early sunset. 
The pictures are useful in lower school. 
Language and some concepts for middle 
and upper schools. 


CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A recording for testing the hear- 
ing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure 
tone audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch 
record at constant intensity, made 
of unbreakable vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat and ball. 

Side 11 — Numbers. Consists of 
pairs of numbers such as “9-4, 
6-5,” ete. 


$6.25 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Parents 


SECTION 


Recruitment of teachers was the main 
topic discussed at the first November 
meeting of the Parents’ Group, North & 
Northwest Chicago Suburbs. The com- 
mittee in charge of recruitment reviewed 
for the membership the program they 
present to Future Teachers of America 
groups and showed the movie, “The 
Glass Wall,” which is available on free 
loan from the American Hearing Soci- 
ey, 919 18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago parents helped raise money for 
a scholarship to train a teacher at Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf last year and 
hope to do so again. The Chicago group 
is composed of parents whose children 
attend many different schools and classes 
for the deaf. Since their activities are 
not centered around a particular school 
they have alv2,* made recruitment of 
teachers their major project. 

The Kansas School for the Deaf 
(Olathe) reports a “record-breaking” 
total of $413 contributed to the Parent- 
Teacher-Counsellor Scholarship Fund. 
which was established in 1957 to induce 
college graduates to take special train- 
ing to become teachers of the deaf. 
About $500 in pledges also was ob- 
tained. These contributions boosted the 
fund close to $4500. This vear a total 
of $1500 will be paid to two teacher 
trainees. Contributions are being sought 
to insure that the fund will be a con- 
tinuing one. 

Teachers in the Rockford, Ill. public 
schools will learn about the problems 
faced by hearing handicapped children 
when they receive their copy of “Front 
and Center.” courtesy of the Rockford 
Hearing Association. This useful little 
booklet was prepared by the Massachu- 
setts Parents’ Association and sells for 
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10¢ a copy. It can be ordered from 
George A. Morrison, 17 Priscilla Lane, 
Medford 55, Mass. The title, of course, 
refers to the proper placement in the 
ordinary classroom, of a child with a 
hearing impairment. 

Kendall School (Washington, D. C.) 
parents conducted their annual turkey 
raffle in November. Budget for the year 
includes $75 worth of books for the 
parent library and $50 for magazines. 
Additional projects dependent on_ in- 
come include purchasing Girl Scout 
uniforms and setting up a fund for 
teachers. This parent group is already 
looking forward to summer as well as 
the holidays with an ad in their lively 
and profusely illustrated newsletter read- 
ing. “Wanted—Christmas and summer 
jobs for our older children or help in 
finding jobs for them. Contact any: of 
the officers.” 
Massachusetts parents had as their 
guest speaker on October 25 Dr. Miriam 
F. Fiedler, psychologist on the staff of 
Children’s Hospital, Boston. The par- 
ents are also looking forward to their 
annual convention held each year in 
May. 

Dr. Nelson Yuan-Sheng Kiang, of 
Eaton Peabody Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, discussed 
current research at the November 27 
meeting of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf Parents’ Conference. 

In and around planning regular 
monthly meetings and preparing for a 
Christmas meeting put on by the stu- 
dents at Jane Brooks School, parents 
are making preparations for a Fun 
Night. March 17, for the purpose of 
fund raising. Many parents also at- 
tended the Regional meeting of the 
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Council for Exceptional Children on No- 
vember 18 in Oklahoma City. The Jane 
Brooks School gave a demonstration 
clinic on that day. 


On the same date, parents from the 
Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, 
Philadelphia, directed their Children’s 


Show and Bazaar. 


Winnipeg parents meet each month 
at the school, but in addition have a 
Mother’s Study Group which meets the 
third Monday of each month at various 
homes. Major social event of the year 
will be the annual tea to be held Janu- 
ary 20. 


Binaural hearing aid on a preschool- 
er? A parent in Chester, Va., tells how 
she solved the problem of keeping it on 
the head of an active child. Mrs. W. B. 
Wilmore writes: 

In reading the Volta Review of Octo- 
ber 1960, I just must comment on a 
few parents remarking that the hearing 
aids on their pre-schoolers are giving 
them difficulties. Maybe I can help. 

Our little Nancy is quite an oddity 
here with her binaural aid and we are 
so completely satisfied with it . . . and 
her! The aids were put on her when 
she had barely celebrated her second 
birthday, a year and a half ago. She 
wears it constantly, from morning until 
night—and with no trouble! If you 
didn’t see the blond pony tail swinging 
in the breeze, you’d think she was a boy 
as she’s as rough and tumble as the 
rowdiest little boy and lets nothing stop 


ONE AT A TIME 
A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


her, not even the hearing aid. 

First of all, when I put it on her I 
put it on to stay, all her waking mo- 
ments. I did not believe in the gradual 
method. Children are habit conscious 
and this was, from the first, treated as 
another piece of clothing that went on 
with shoes, socks, pants, dress, etc. It 
goes off at night with all other “clothes,” 
so we've had no problem there. Also, 
she was taught it is “hands off” and the 
very first time she curiously meddled. 
she got spanked. To this day, if an ear 
mold comes out, she comes to have it 
reinserted. (Incidentally, the only time 
it comes out is when I have neglected to 
wash with soap and water, and oil and 
wax from her ear keeps the mold from 
adhering to the skin of her ear.) 

Her aid consists of the transmitters 
mounted on a small head band that just 
fits her head. Cords are not over three 
inches long, just barely long enough to 
reach to her mold in her ear. There 
are no other cords or harnesses to ham- 
per her. I put a hair clip (barette) 
through the head band and hair on each 
side of her head to keep the band from 
moving back and forth on clean hair. 
and away she goes and doesn’t get any 
more attention in that area until nap or 
bedtime. 

I have found it entirely satisfactory. 
It does not hamper her dressing and un- 
dressing herself, and with a bow or rib- 
bon around the band occasionally, it is 
quite cute! It is so satisfactory, I just 
had to let some of you parents know! 


BEGINNINGS IN LEARNING 


for deaf children, aged 2 to 6 


TABLE WORKBOOKS 


for home for school 
language 
speech 


hearing 
numbers 


DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL 
available without charge 


DORIS IRENE MIRRIELEES 


P.O. Box 2984 Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ALKING things over, parents in 
12. new Roundabout find that they 
have much in common, no matter where 
they live. All of these parents fortu- 
nately discovered the hearing losses of 
their children before the babies were 
two years old. All got off to a good start 
with preschool training through corre- 
spondence or in centers near their 
homes. 


Kenny, who is seven scars old, has a 85- 
90 db loss. He attends « residential 
school. His two-and-a-half-year-old sister 
Karen has an undetermined loss. 


When we first discovered and realized 
Kenny’s hearing loss, the first thing I 
felt the most need for was to talk to 
other parents. Then, as we learned 
more and became active with our son, 
the need lessened somewhat. But now 
that we know our second child is also 
deaf, the more their loss hits me, and 
again I feel the need to talk it over. 

We are a family of five. Kenny was 
our first child, and when he was about 
six months old I suspected that he did 
not hear. Our pediatrician then re- 
ferred us to Children’s Hospital. There, 
after diagnosis of an haseduary factor, 
we got a hearing aid for Kenny, which 
he started to wear at fourteen months of 
age. We are fortunate in having a 
Saturday morning nursery class for 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
as the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly 


December, 1960 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


deaf children just 20 miles away, that 
Kenny attended three years. I also fol- 
low the correspondence course to which 
I am most grateful. Since the age of 
four-and-a-half Kenny has gone to a 
residential school. It is an hour and 
fifteen minutes away so we have him 
home every weekend. 


Kenny is a happy child usually. My 
husband and I feel very strongly about 
treating them as “normal children first, 
and as deaf children second,” but now 
we are going through two difficult 
stages. First Kenny, in his third year 
at school, has learned to talk to some 
extent, so consequently he talks on and 
we don’t understand him. This has 
bothered us considerably for several 
months. But after visiting his class it 
dawned on me to say to him, “who— 
what—where.” These questions help to 
slow him down and make him clarify 
what he is trying to say. 


Kenny is also noticing that his 
brother Tommy, five next Saturday, 
goes to nursery school and yet sleeps at 
home. So Sunday afternoons we get 
some tears and fussing as we prepare to 
take him back to school. Tommy plays 
well with Kenny, that is normally, with 
quiet periods, rough periods and fights. 
But he is delighted to see Kenny come 
home on Fridays and [| have seen him 
put aside a new toy or his own candy 
to save for Kenny. And one day when 
Kenny commented on a butterfly that 
“flew away” Tommy got excited and 
said, “Mommy, Kenny talks good.” This 
was the first recognition or discussion 
of Kenny’s deafness. 

Karen, who was born three weeks 
before Kenny left for his first year at 
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school gave us concern. We did not 
want him to feel the new baby came to 
take his place when he left. We solved 
this, we think, by keeping the nurse one 
extra week so Kenny did not see me 
busy with the baby. I suspected Karen’s 
loss from the first day. We had her 
tested when she was six months old. 
She started wearing a hearing aid, 
meant for her hair but pinned to her 
shirt, at one year of age. She loves her 
aid. Whereas Kenny is not the least 
interested in his, and never was, Karen 
loves hers and literally jumps for joy 
when it is shown to her. I am doing the 
correspondence course again with her. 
Everything seems so much clearer and 
easier. Karen now attends Saturday 
classes. 

Tracy, five years old, and Kathy, four 
years old, both have 75-80 db loss of 
hearing. They both attend a day school 
15 miles from home. 

Since we have only the two children, 
I couldn’t be more interested in any 
other subject than deaf children. I 
would like to say I would like to be 
trained to teach in a nursery school for 
the deaf but cannot get the needed 
training here. It is still in my mind for 
the future, though. I read all the avail- 
able material I can possibly reach and 
have gained so much knowledge from 
several books. 

I look back now and wonder why | 
didn’t realize Tracy had a hearing loss 
before he was 18 months of age. He 
was such an alert child and said mama 
at 10 months so I kept waiting for dada 
until he was 18 months, and then I 
realized he was too quick in everything 
not to be saying a few simple words. 

We first had his ears examined to 
make sure everything looked normal, 
which it did. We then took him for his 
first tests to determine his loss. He was 
found to have a severe nerve loss with 
the great possibilities of a hereditary 
trait. The doctor was truthful, for 
which I’m very grateful, and said that 
there were possibilities that Kathy 
might have a loss also. At this time she 
was around five months old. 
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CURRENT REPRINTS 


Cerebral Palsied Child with a Hearing 
Loss, The: Marie Orr Shere. 


Comments on Teaching Speech—discus- 
sion of a paper on Problems and 
Issues in Teaching Speech: Cornelius 
P. Goetzinger . 


Concept Formation and the Curriculum: 
Ann M. Mulholland 


Development of Education for the Deaf in 
the U.S.A., The: Clarence D. O’Connor 25¢ 


Differential Diagnosis of Congenital 
Aphasia: Louis M. DiCarlo 


Experimental Phonetics—what it has to 
offer the teacher of the deaf: John 


W. Black _ 


Exiracurricular Activities of Deaf Chil- 


dren: Helen Schick Lane —___ 20¢ 


Factors Affecting Parents’ Decisions: 


George W. Fellendorf 


Hearing Conservation Program, A: Ken- 
noth G. Stockdel) 


Pilot Study of Parental Attitudes, A: 
Norma Harris 


20¢ 


30¢ 


Problems and Issues in Teaching Speech: 
Jane Beasley Raph 30¢ 


Speech and Communication for the Deaf: 
Louis M. DiCarlo 


20¢ 


Speech and the Preschool Child: June _ 

Testing Lipreading Potential: Samuel D. 
Milesky 


Verbal and Nonverbal Factors in Cogni- 
tive Activity: Donald G. Doehring 


25¢ 
20¢ 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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We made an appointment for Kathy 
very soon after this. I had experimented 
with noise makers and been a very 
close observer of her all this time, 
but I was confused. Her response 
was on and off. The doctor tried the 
noise makers and was just as confused 
as we were. We decided we'd have to 
wait awhile to determine Kathy’s loss. 
Things seem to have happened so fast; 
finding out within six months that you 
have two children with a hearing loss! 
This was the beginning of an emotional 
period for me. I kept telling myself 
that famous old saying my mother used 
to say to me when I was very young, 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone.” I really 
began to put this to use along with the 
correspondence course. The course 
opened the door to the knowledge of 
deafness for me. Just learning to teach 
my children small accomplishments 
gave me a lift many a dreary day. 

The children began their schooling 
in September 1958. The hours are from 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private schoo! (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


8:30 to 3:00. We commute back and 
forth, almost 15 miles to the school 
every day. I travel about 60 miles 
daily. 

The children began wearing aids in 
October 1958. They are getting so 
much from them, especially Tracy. 
Kathy wears hers most of the time, but 
takes spells of not wanting to put it on. 
I have helped this along with a calendar 
and putting stars on the dates she wears 
her aid. I do this especially for week- 
ends when she prefers to leave it off. 

Tracy and Kathy can vocalize very 
well. Tracy has the better tone of voice. 
They are both very good lipreaders. 
Tracy’s first group of words were, “Tie 
my shoe,” this year at school. Since we 
tell Tracy when he’s naughty that he 
is a bad boy and not to be a bad boy. 
Kathy calls all boys “bad boys,” not 
just boys. 

Eleven-year-old Rolayne is profoundly 


deaf. She attends a residential school, 
going home weekends. 


Rolayne was only a few months old 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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when we suspected that she didn’t hear. 
We took her to our family doctor, who 
sent us to a pediatrician, who in turn 
suggested we take her to a school for 
the deaf. The tests showed her to have 
a 60 db loss. They told us to get her 
a hearing aid, and to take the corre- 
spondence course, which we did. The 
course helped me to understand deaf- 
ness as well as helping me to teach 
Rolayne. 

After wearing the hearing aid a few 
months she didn’t respond to it like the 
doctor said she would. We took her to 
the school again, and were told that 
she should have special training, so we 
enrolled her when she was almost four 
years old. 

When she had been in school a few 
months the teacher told us she didn’t 
respond to sound at all, even with the 
training unit. We don’t know why the 
tests show only a 60 db loss when we 
know she has a much greater loss. All 
the children at school wear hearing aids. 
Most of the children who have a little 
hearing want to wear their aids. 
Rolayne never wears hers at home un- 
less we make her wear it. Sometimes 
she puts it on, but doesn’t turn it on. 

Rolayne is a bright child and is doing 
well in school. She had three years pre- 
school training and started in the first 
grade when she was almost seven. Now 
she is ten and in the fourth grade. 

We live on a farm 58 miles from 
school. Rolayne boards at school, com- 
ing home on weekends. It was hard for 


Teaching Tips 
For Teachers of the Deaf 


A compilation of teaching experiences 
found useful in stimulating s; usage 
for hearing-impaired children. 


by Naomi H. Chamberlain, M. A., un- 
der the direction of Sister M. Pauline, 
Ed.M., Primary Supervisor 
Order from: 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
Buffalo 14, New York 
$1.00 postpaid 


her to adjust to the school. The first 
three years she cried every Sunday 
when we took her back. Now she is 
very happy at school. Sometimes she 
stays two weeks, and is anxious to go 
back after vacation. 

Rolayne’s biggest problem is her shy- 

ness. She has many cousins of all ages 
and gets along very well with them, 
but when there are strangers around 
she is very quiet and shy. I hope she 
can overcome this. 
Leone, the youngest of five sisters, has 
a 90 db loss, One of her sisters is a 
teacher of the deaf and another is pres- 
ently a teacher in training. 

Nine years ago Leone was born pre- 
maturely, by Caesarian section. The 
doctors considered it a miracle that she 
lived. Being a “premie” she was ex- 
pected to be a little slower than a full 
term baby, in beginning to walk and 
talk. 

She did take a little longer time than 
her four sisters did to take her first 
step. Her failure to speak within what 
I considered the normal period was ex- 
plained by the family physician as a 
result of her premature birth. 

When she was 18 months of age she 
walked wp to me one day, shook her 
finger as though to scold me, moved her 
lips, and never uttered a sound! At that 
moment, I knew that she was deaf. A 
specialist confirmed this fact and en- 
rolled me in the correspondence course. 

For the next two years I was both 
parent and teacher, in a rather back 
hand way, in special education. For 
one of these years I served on the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee for Special 
Education as the only lay member 
among 18 appointees. This honor af.- 
forded me the advantage of being able 
to gain some of the knowledge of ex- 
perts in the field of testing, training. 
and teaching the deaf, as well as to visit 
schools for the deaf. 

The following September found my 
youngest daughter beginning her life 
as a resident pupil. Two years later. 
my oldest daughter, Beth, took a posi- 
tion in the same school as a member of 
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the teaching staff. Eighteen-year-old 
Charlotte will begin to specialize in 
her study to become a teacher of young 
deaf children next September. Four- 
teen-year-old Michaell and twelve-year- 
old Iris have spent a good part of today 
entertaining their nine-year-old sister. 

The past four years, we have received 
much reward as we read our daughter’s 
letters during the school year. During 
her vacations at home we have heard 
her speak, fifty words, which she has 
never heard. 
Jerry at six and a half is attending school 
and is learning to read. He has worn a 
hearing aid since he was two and a half 
years old. 

We are a family of four. My husband 
and I are natives of the state of Wash- 
ington. We were married in 1946 and 
spent seven fascinating years in south- 
eastern Alaska, where our daughter 
Janet was born in September 1951. 

We had moved from Alaska and were 
living in eastern Washington when our 
son Jerry was born. About six years 
have sped by since we first suspected 
his deafness, and he is now a tre- 
mendously interesting seven-year-old, 
interested in everything in the world— 
the type who would ask dozens of ques- 
tions a day if he had the language abil- 
ity, and who manages to convey a good 
percentage of that number using his 
hampered communication. 


The route we took is generally famil- 
lar, I gather, no matter what the geo- 
graphical location. The suspicion, the 
trip to the pediatrician or family doctor, 
thence to the otologist, etc. In our case 
Jerry was only about seven months old 
so we delayed testing until he was a 
year old. This first testing was done at 
the university. In the meantime I had 
searched the public library for applica- 
ble material, and thus learned of the 
correspondence course. They enrolled 
us when Jerry reached the proper age, 
and I completed the work with him, 
although in the meantime we had moved 
in order to obtain school facilities for 
him. He was quite young and adjusting 
to the nursery school routine during 
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the period we worked on the course, so 
I did not fee} we achieved too much in 
an academic way; however, | still re- 
read the material occasionally for the 
wonderful words of wisdom imparted to 
the parent, and believe the summing up 
required of each participant particu- 
larly benefitted me. I am hoping this 
Roundabout will provide me the same 
sort of attempt at objective evaluation 
of his progress and activities. 

There is a preschool facility here in 
connection with the local hearing and 
speech center, and Jerry started at the 
age of 23 months, going to a half-day 
session each day during the regular 
school year. He completed two and a 
half years there. When he was a little 
past four years old he transferred to 
day classes in the public school system. 
This again was a half-day session, com- 
bining nursery school activities with 
individual therapy. He did this for a 
year and a half, and finally last Septem- 
ber he was able to enter a full day class. 
So he has actually attended school for 
five full years, four of which were half- 
day sessions. With all this background 
I am aften disappointed that he has not 
progressed further and faster; however, 
I comfort myself with the thought that 
all this foundation work may pay off 
one day in the future. 

I am most interested in how your 
children are progressing academically. 
Jerry had a start on reading this year, 
and did quite well. He is a very poor 
lipreader and does not have a lot of 
the basic speech work, so his speech is 


-also rather poor. He vocalizes a great 


real, but is too busy just being a boy 
to use good spontaneous speech or 
really try hard at lipreading outside the 
classroom. It discourages me that he 
must go so far and so fast to be ready 
for fourth grade work at the age of 10 
or 11. It seems such a long way in lan- 
guage comprehension from “The dog’s 
name is Spot” to the fact that Norway 
is a country in Europe across the ocean 
which exports sardines, etc. 

Jerry has two qualities which I feel 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. 


A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
tains examples for handling tricky 
things which I have not been able to 
find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 
$2.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 
adults for over fifty years. 


e@ Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


e 24 lessons plus instructions to 


teachers. 
“Nobody can get around the fact that leurn- 
ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anything that makes that practice easier is 
a help. Miss Bruhn’s book gives exactly 
that help.” —Harriet Montague. 


$3.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


will stand him in good stead throughout 
his life, if he can continue to develop 
them. He is very creative and imagina- 
tive, and he has a good sense of humor. 


Craig has some hearing in his right ear. 
He has worn an aid since he was four 
years old. 


After reading all your letters I feel 
that Craig is fortunate indeed, for he 
has a considerable amount of hearing 
in his right ear and can attend public 
school. 

Craig is the oldest of three boys. Kirk 
and Kim, ages 4 and 3 respectively, 
both have normal hearing. 

In addition to his hearing loss, 
Craig also has one blind eye and is 
very thin and small for his age. Despite 
my anxieties about Craig’s development. 
the doctor assured us there was nothing 
wrong with Craig. So he was three 
years old before we realized that his 
language development was not normal. 

Our specialist referred us to one of 
the local schools for the deaf. Although 
she could find no organic disorder. 
the supervisor of the school and speech 
therapist tested him with very uncer- 
tain results. She thought he might be 
aphasic rather than hard of hearing. 
After taking the correspondence course 
for one summer, we enrolled him at the 
school that fall. He went twice a week 
two months before it was decided that 
his difficulty was in his hearing. 

At four he was fitted with a hearing 
aid. He balked at wearing it at first. 
but now wears it all the time. 

Craig attended the school for two 
years, progressing quite well. After 
“sraduation” he started kindergarten 
in a public school, even though his 
speech is poor. The teacher was very 
good and willing to do anything to help 
Craig learn along with the other chil- 
dren. 

Public school does seem to be the 
place for Craig even though it will be 
a struggle for him. His speech is im- 
proving slowly. He now talks in sen- 
tences a great deal, but gets the words 
mixed up. 
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Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


2 (Tilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11.206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticnt) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue , 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downzs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELizaserH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dilinois 


Chicago 

Miss Gertrupe Torrey 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: 


Harrison 77-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce 8, TrupEN | 
Box 202 | 
Phone CL 9-2428 | 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


SOCIETIES 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Lynn League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 59 Baltimore St. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 

165 Elk Place 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NoRMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Blidg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Prancisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St.. N.W. 


New York 


Mrs. R. Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mes. [rene F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and aduits 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Toxas 
Dallas 24 


Miss Lovise HILLYsR 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 
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THE KRESGE HEARING RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, said to be the world’s largest 
medical laboratory devoted exclusively to re- 
search on hearing, will be constructed as a 
part of the University of Michigan Medical 
Center in Ann Arbor. To be completed dur- 
ing the 1962-63 academic year, the five-story 
wing will be an addition to the existing 
Kresge Medical Research Building. The 
Kresge Foundation of Detroit has already 
made an initial $200,000 grant to start the 
$1,750,000 laboratory. Special installations 
will include echoless and_ reverberation 
chambers, vibrationless platforms, an _ elec- 
tronics laboratory, tape-recording facilities 
and patient testing and examining rooms, as 
well as many other features. The director of 
the new institute has not been named. At 
least seven departments of the university’s 
medical school expect to expand their re- 
search into-hearing problems when the in- 
stitute is established. The departments are: 
anatomy/embryology, internal medicine, hu- 
man genetics, neurology, otolaryngology, pa- 
thology and physiology. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL AIDS 
intended to facilitate the teaching of arithme- 
tic to deaf children is being undertaken by 
Los Angeles State College. The approach to 
be followed in the project will be to isolate 
those mathematical concepts that are difficult 
to teach to deaf children, to develop instru- 
tional procedures for teaching these concepts 
and to devise visual aids to facilitate the 
teaching and learning of these concepts. The 


Dr. H. Latham 
Breunig, who has 
been profoundly 
deaf since he was 
seven years old, is 
shown here conduct- 
ing a session of a 
course in applied 
statistics for fellow 
employees of the 
Eli Lilly company, 
manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals in 
Indianapolis. Dr. 
Breunig is a member’ 
of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Alex- 


ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 


first year of the project will be devoted to 
developmental work in the number system 
and measurement at primary grade level. 
Francis E. Lord is principal investigator for 
the project, and Gordon Taaffe is project 
director. 


A COUNSELING CENTER FOR THE 
DEAF is being established on the campus of 
Gallaudet College. The center, which will 
open in about six months, will provide a com- 
plete counseling service for the deaf, in- 
cluding personal, vocational and educational 
aid. The project is to be subsidized for the 
first year by a $50,000 grant from the U. S. 
Office of Vocational: Rehabilitation. The OVR 
will grant decreasing amounts for four addi- 
tional years, and at the end of that time 
Gallaudet College will finance the program 
by other means. When completely staffed 
the center will have a director, a clinical 
psychologist, two general counselors, and the 
part-time services of a psychiatrist and a 
psychometrist. 


THE ATLANTA SPEECH SCHOOL, INC. 
is the first school this year to report 100% 
membership of its faculty in the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 


Deafness has not prevented him 


from holding a responsible position as a chemist in quality control in the manu- 
facture of drugs. A graduate of the Clarke School for the Deaf, Dr. Breunig 
graduated from a public high school in his native Indianapolis, got his bachelor’s 
degree from Wabash College and earned his doctor’s degree at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. More recently he has taken courses in statistics at Purdue University. A 
fluent speaker and excellent lipreader, Dr. Breunig now is imparting his knowl- 
edge and experience to other employees, who have normal hearing. 
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JACK W. BRADY, formerly principal of the 
American School for the Deaf at Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed superintendent of 
the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind to succeed Dr. Hugo Schunhoff. A 
native of Georgia, Mr. Brady received his 
bachelor’s degree from Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege and his master’s from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He took his training in the edu- 
cation of the deaf at Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. He taught there and at 
the Georgia School for the Deaf before being 
appointed principal of the American School in 
1959 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC annojinces the es- 
tablishment of the annual C.' V. Hudgins 
Scholarship for students enrolled in the joint 
John Tracy Clinic—University’ of Southern 
California. teacher training program. This 
scholarship, which will provide tuition. assist- 
ance to future teachers, was created to rec- 
ognize the outstanding contribution of Dr. 
Hudgins in the field of research and particu- 
larly his interest in the area of speech for 
the deaf child. Dr. Hudgins is Director of 
the research department of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf in Northampton, Mass. In an- 
nouncing the scholarship, Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, Director of the Clinic, said: “We hope 
that this award will stimulate further interest 
in the area of improving speech for the deaf 
child. This is an area in which Dr, Hudgins 
has made a major contribution.” 


TWO SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS for $1800 
each have been made available at the Hearing 
and Speech Clinic of the Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center in Boston. Provided by the 
Charles H. Hood Dairy Foundation of Boston, 
one of the scholarships will be given in the 
field of hearing and the other in speech. Ap- 
plicants should write to Dr. Adam J. Sortini, 
Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Medical Center, 300 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR GRADUATE 
TRAINING in speech therapy and audiology 
for students who have not had undergraduate 
majors in these fields is now available in the 
speech department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The $62,145 training and teaching 
grant awarded to the department by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
makes it possible to give financial assistance 
to students who are not eligible for assistant- 
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HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 
trol Telephone for your home or 
office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


ships in the department because they have 
had no previous training in speech. Two- 
year stipends for a master’s degree will be 
available, with $2,400 for the first year and 
$2,800 for the second year. ‘Third-year candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree will receive 
$3,200 stipends. The students joining this 
program are expected to complete at least 
one degree. 


DR. MILDRED A. GROHT is now supervis- 
ing teacher of the academic department at 
Austine School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, 
Vt. Since her retirement from the position as 
academic principal of Lexington School for 
the Deaf in 1958, Dr. Groht has been giving 
special courses in teacher training in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. She is 
the author of Natural Language for Deaf Chil- 
dren, published by the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf in 1958. ' 


THE SEMINAR AND FIELD STUDY on 
comparative education, sponsored each year 
by the Comparative Education Society and 
Phi Delta Kappa’s commission on international 
education, will cover northwestern Europe in 
the 1961 program. Countries to be visited are 
Denmark, Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
Cost of participation in the program, Aug. 12 
to Sept. 16, is estimated to be about $900. 


(Continued on p. 564) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


tee $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three i Box bers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 
POSITION OPEN 


Plans for refi t of services, 


and i 

beginning with the 1961-62 School Year, will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. from qualified, 
experienced Persons in areas of administration 
and supervision are invited. Interested persons 
should write, giving back- 
ground and experience, to ve G. Nace, Head- 
master, Pennsylvania hool for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, 
method, pupils integrated wtih hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional anaes of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


PARIS Teachers of the deaf passing through Paris 
and desirous of giving paid lessons to three year 
old boy and advice to parents please write Kats, 2 
rue Pasteur, Marly Le Roi, S & O, France. . 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. We have vacancies 
at the junior high school level. Salaries range from 
$5091 to $9500. Address inquiries to the Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District, attention Mr. 

obert N. Hansen, Director of Personnel, 1619 N 
Street, Sacramento 10, California. 


Teacher for pre-school age hard of hearing children. 
January 1961, for Puindane Public School System. 
Must be able to meet minimum state requirements 
certification. To apply or for further informa- 
tion write to Personnel Procurement, Pasadena In- 
dependent School District, Pasadena, Texas. 


LIPREADING BOOKS 
MAY semen LEAVIS 


Vocebulary Building, lessons and exer- 
cises for use in 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 
Teaches WORDS—their spelling, mean- 
ing and how to use them. 


Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers and adults. 26 stories and articles 
for advanced practice in thought. 


$1.55 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 25th St., NW. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


(Continued from p. 563) 
This includes transportation, basic tips, twin- 
bedded rooms, seminar lectures and other 
scheduled programs. It does not include local 
transportation, meals, passport and visa fees 
and other items of a special nature. All per- 
sons interested in the program should send 
inquiries to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary- 
treasurer, Comparative . Education Society, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF held 
dedication services for its new McAlister In- 
firmary following graduation exercises last 
June. The infirmary is the second building 
to be completed under the school’s Centennial 
Development Program. 


BRUCE STREET SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, Newark, N. J., observed its fiftieth 
anniversary on Ow: 8. There were 13 children 
in the first class in 1910. This year 138 chil- 
dren are enrolled at the school, which has 17 
regular classroom teachers and a speech and 
auditory training teacher. Alumni of the 
school sponsored a dinner-dance to observe the 
anniversary. 


THE SARAH FULLER FOUNDATION 
FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN is now 
affiliated with the Hearing and Speech Clinic 
of the Children’s Hospital Medical Center in 
Boston. Dr. Adam J. Sortini is the new ad- 
ministrative head. The Foundation will con- 
tinue its home service program of sending 
trained teachers of the deaf into the homes to 
instruct young children whose parents are un- 
able to take them to the hospital for therapy. 


(Continued from p. 542) 

career in this field if they see it as a 
profession in whose atmosphere they 
can grow and realistically serve a need. 
The comments made by the subjects in 
this study would lead a reader to believe 
that there is a very great deal yet to be 
done before there is a thread of unity in 
educational methods and administrative 
programs for the deaf. Before we can 
expect more success in recruiting teach- 
ers, perhaps there must be more defini- 
tion given by educators to methods of 
educating the deaf, teacher training. 
and curriculum. Although there may be 
varying viewpoints within these areas 
(which is often good if more and better 
ways to reach deaf children are to be 
found), the prospective teacher will see 
the field as a profession in the true 
sense of the word. 
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The VOLTA REVIEW 


Published monthly except July & August by 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


Headquarters: The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


1960 INDEX-—VOLUME 62 


Enitor: Jeanette Ninas Johnson 


A 


“Acceptance. rejection and the hearing handi- 
capped,” Albert T. Murphy, Joan Dickstein and 
Elaine Dripps—May, 208 

“Adjustment in high school with normally hearing 
contemporaries,’ Richard E. Thompson—Sept., 


414 
“Adjustment of deaf children : who, what, when, 
where, how,’’ Marie Meier—Sept., 412 
“Administering curriculum change,’’ Herman R. 
Goldberg—Sept., 378 
“Administering curriculum changes: the Super- 
visor’s viewpoint,” Harriet McLaughlin—Sept., 
384 
“Administrative organization of the day class,” 
Mary A. Blair—Jan., 22 
“The Albany Hospital conservation of hearing 
center pre-school training program,” Edward 
W. Iandoli, Pauline Winkler and Lewis Barton 
—Feb., 63 
“The Albany Hospital conservation of hearing 
center parent education program,’ Edward W. 
Iandoli, Pauline Winkler and Lewis Barton— 
June, 271 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
DEAF 
Annual Meeting, board of directors—Mar., 106 
Association joins Council on the Education of 
the Deaf—Sept., 385 
Association represented at meeting for proposed 
Council on Education of the Deaf—Mar., 108 
Association represented at 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth (note)— 
May, 236 
Friends of the Volta Bureau—Jan., 3 
Gifts to the Volta Bureau—Jan., 29; Feb, 74; 
Apr., 181; May, 212; Oct., 470 
Publishing program inaugurated (note)— Oct., 
472 


Regional meetings for 1961 announced (note)— 
June, 283; regional meeting in Los Angeles 
—Nov., 493 

Report to association members: 
Johnson—June, 254 

Summer meeting, 1960-—Jan., 20; 


Jeanette Ninas 


Pre-regis- 


December, 1960 


tration—Feb., 58; trip to Niagara Falls— 
Feb., 68; Western New York facilities par- 
ticipating—Mar., 110; Board members to be 
elected and proposed ammendment—Apr., 
166; Tentative program—May, 203; John 
J. Lee, banquet speaker—June, 250; Pro- 
ceedings, entire Sept, issue (see title and 
author headings for individual papers) ; Mem- 
bership meeting—Sept., 385 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
scholarship announced (note) 
scholarship awarded (note)— 
ct. 
May is better hearing month-—May, 222; cover 


photo 
Antonia, Sister Rose, panel discussion—Sept., 308 
APHASIA 
Differential diagnosis of congenital aphasia: 
Louis M. DiCarlo—Sept., 361 
Training the young aphasic child: Hortense 
Barry—Sept., 326 


Barry, Hortense: “Training the young aphasic 
child’”—Sept., 326 

Barton, Lewis; Iandoli, Edward W.; Winkler, 
Pauline: ‘“‘The Albany hospital conservation of 
hearing center parent education program’’— 
June, 271 

Barton, Lewis; Iandoli, Edward W.; Winkler, 
Pauline: ‘“‘The Albany hospital conservation of 
center pre-school training program’’— 


Feb., 

Bell, ail Graham: A Bell bibliography— 
Mar 111; cover photo—June 

Beil bibliography’ ’"—Mar., 111 

Bender, Ruth E. and Wiig, Elisabeth: ‘Binaural 
hearing aids for young children” —Mar., 118 

Bernadine, Sister Anne: ‘‘Let’s increase their 
vocabularies’ '—May, 218 

Black, John W. phonetics”—Sept., 


813 
Blair, Mary A.: “Administrative organization of 
the day class’’—-Jan., 2 
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BooK NOTES AND REVIEWS fi 

An annotated list of filmstrips for use with the 
deaf: Cory—Oct., 462 

Aphasia handbook for adults and children: 
Agranowitz and McKeown—aApr., 174 

Auditory training for the deaf child: design for 
growth: Junior High School 47, Manhattan— 
Apr., 174 

The chord of steel: 

Hearing and deafness: 
Oct., 462 

Hearing loss: What can be done about it: 
Boyd—Apr., 174 

Hearing with our eyes, book II and workbook: 
Macnutt—Jan., 3 

How children learn to speak: Lewis—Jan., 39 

An introduction to research in speech: Auer— 
Feb., 79 

Language teaching workbook no. 1: 
—Dec., 549 

Lipreading for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing: Junior High School 47, Manhattan— 


Costain—Nov., 507 
Davis and Silverman-— 


Mirrieless 


Feb., 78 
Man's world of sound: Pierce and David—Jaa., 
40 


Noise and your ear: Glorig—Nov., 510 
Number teaching and speech and hearing train- 
ing workbook no. 1: Mirrielees—Dec., 549 
os child: Lewis, Strauss and Lehtinen— 

The printed word: Miller—Jan., 41 
The psychology of deafness: Levine—Oct., 462 
School library services for deaf children: Cory 
—Nov., 506 
Speech development, improvement, and correc- 
tion: Cypreansen, Wiley and Laase—Feb., 77 
Nov., 5 


Books 

Association inaugurates an extensive publish- 
ing program (note)—Oct., 

A Bell bibliography—Mar., 111 

Books (Current): Nov., 497 

Read with your children: Helen Woodward— 
Nov., 517 

Supplementary books for 
Blair Cory—May, 220 


Books, CHILDREN’S 
About apples from orchard to market: Green 
—May, 220 
About the captain of a ship: Chace—Jan., 38 
Jack's dental check-up: Jubelier—Jan., 
7 
About our weather: Gibson—May, 220 
About the vegetables on your plate: 
May, 220 
Apaches: Israel—Jan., 38 
Big brother: Zolotow—Nov., 521 
Chubby’s first year: Gag—Nov., 521 
Company's coming for dinner: Brown and 
Watts—May, 221 
Let's find out what's big and what's small: 
Shapp and Shapp—May, 235 
Let's find out what the signs say: Shapp and 
Shapp—May, 221 
oe one in the family: Duncan——Nov., 
521 
Madeline and the gypsies: Bemelmans—Jan., 38 
The secret hiding place: Bennett—Nov., 521 
Seeds and more seeds: Selsam—Jan., 36 
Where are the mothers?: Marino—Jan., 37 
You will go to the moon: Freeran—Jan., 36 
Brady, Jack W.: Named principal of the American 
School for the Deaf (Conn.) (note)—Jan., 42: 
appointed supt. West Virginia school (note)— 
Dec., 563 
Breunig, Latham: ‘Letter to a teacher of a deaf 
child” —June, 274; Teaches statistics at Eli 
Lilly Co. (note & photo)—Dec., 562; Testifies 
at hearing on H.J.R. 494—June, 253 
Bruce, Wallace: “Social Integration and Effec- 
tiveness of Speech’’—Sept., 368 
Bruhn, Martha E.: deceased (note)-—May, 236 


schools: Patricia 


Allee— 


c 
Calendar of events: Jan., 44; Feb., 88; 
137; Apr., 161; May, 206; June, 281; 
423; Oct., 448; Nov., 496; Dee., 571 


CEREBRAL PALSIED AND DEAF 
The cerebral palsied child with a hearing loss: 
Ma:ie Orr Shere—(abstract) Sept., 375: 
(article) Oct., 438 
Hearing evaluation of -* : 
Adam J. Sortini—Dec., 536 
The multiple- handicapped deaf child: Sister M. 
Pauline—Sept., 
Where does Mike yori Patrice Costello— 
Feb., 66 
“The Cerebral Palsied Child With a Hearing 
Loss,” Marie Orr Shere—(abstract) Sept., 375: 
(article) Oct., 438 
Classified ads.: Jan., 46; Feb., 94; Mar., 
Apr., 190; May, 238; June, 286; Sept., 
Oct., 474; Nov., 522; Dee., 564 
Cochran, Ione: “Developing a curriculum for a 
county program’’—Sept., 387 
= Roy: “Television for deaf children’—June, 
56 


Mar., 
Sept.. 


146; 
426; 


sy ti and the curriculum,” Ann 
_M. Bert, 889 

Connor, Leo, program chairman of summer meet 
ing; photo—May, 2 

Cory, Patricia Blair: author of two books (note) 
—Oct., 472; “Filmstrips’—Dec., 550; ‘Leisure 
reading for deaf children’ (see title entry): 
“Supplementary books for schools’’—May, 220 

Costello, Patrice: ‘“Where does Mike belong ?’’— 


Feb., 66 

“Council on Education of the Deaf proposed’’-—- 
Mar., 

“Current Books,""—Nov., 497 

“Curriculum change: the teacher's 
Frances I. Phillips—Sept., 383 


Davis, Hallowell: receives 
(note)—June, 282 
“A day class program,” 


Dear ADULTS 

Greetings to Helen Keller on her 80th birthday 
—June, 251; cover photo—June 

Guidance and _ rehabilitation: Monica Kine 
Jenks—Sept., 411 

Irene Ewing—a memorial: 
lake—Oct., 447 

Lady Ewing memorial—May, 207 

A parent speaks: K. W. Partin—Sept., 421 

Thompson, Richard E.: speaker at summer meet 
ing—Sept., 414 

The deaf baby—Oct., 442 
DEAF CHILDREN (Advanced) 

Adjustment in high school with normally hear- 
ing contemporaries: Richard E. Thompson 
—Sept., 414 

Letter to a teacher of a deaf child: Latham 
Breunig—June, 274 

The residential schoo! child and the community: 
Marcia Ackley Langdon—June, 2 

Speech teaching for older children: 
Mangan—Sept., 319 

A word to deaf graduates—May, 223 

DEAF CHILDREN (Preschool) 

The Albany hospital conservation of hearing 
center parent education program: Edward 
W. Iandoli, Pauline Winkler, Lewis Barton 
—dJune, 271 

The Albany hospital conservation of hearing 
center pre-school training program: Edward 
W. Iandoli, Pauline Winkler and Lewi+ 
Barton—Feb., 63 

Barbara, now four, in her second year in 
nursery school: Parents talk it over—Apr., 


viewpoint,” 


award for research 


B. Jack Neas—Sept., 347 


Josephine Timber- 


Kenneth 


183 
The deaf baby—Oct., 442 
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Harold is three years old and is profoundly 
deaf: Parents talk it over—May, 230 
Hearing ai.s for the pre-schooler: Parents talk 
it over—Oct., 455 
Karl, 29 months old, lives in Canada with his 
parents: Parents talk it over—May, 229 
Kenny, aged five, is new to the Roundabout: 
Parents talk it over—Apr., 185 
Kimberiy Jo, four years old, is extremely hard 
of hearing: Parents talk it over—-May, 233 
Laura Louise, just past two, is profoundly deaf: 
Parents talk it over—May, 232 
Linda is almost two years old and is beginning 
to wear her hearing aid: Parents talk it over 
—May, 231 
Liz, at three, adjusts well to a nursery school: 
Parents talk it over—Apr., 183 
Pam, now four, learns many things in nursery 
school: Parents talk it over—Apr., 187 
The Pre-schooler’s hearing aid—Oct., 454 
Three-year-oii Anastacia is profoundly deaf: 
Parents talk it over—May, 229 
Roundabouts—Apr., 182; May, 229; Oct., 455 
Speech and the preschool child: June Miller— 
Sept., 315 
To the parent of a hearing handicapped child: 
Adam J. Sortini—Jan., 26 
DEAF CHILDREN (Primary and Intermediate) 
Adjustment of deaf children: who, what, when, 
where, how: Marie Meier—Sept., 412 
Bobby, aged five, is now attending a private 
oral school: Parents talk it over—Apr., 182 
Bruce is nearly 9 years old: Parents talk it 
over—Feb., 86 
Craig is also visually handicapped: Parents talk 
it over—Dec., 560 
David B. is 10 years old, attends a day 
schoo': Parents ta'k it over-—Feb., 89 
David R. is growing up: Parents talk it over 
—Feb., 86 
Disciplining your deaf child—June, 278 
Extracurricular activities of deaf children: 
Helen Schick Lane—Apr., 169 
Janet is 9 years old and “a talker’’: 
talk it over—Feb., 88 
Kenny is in a resi lential school. Parents talk it 
over—Dee., 555 
Jerry is learning to read: Parents talk it over— 
Dee., 559 
Marion lives with her fami'y in New Zealand: 
Parents talk it over—Feb., 85 
Leone is in a residential school: Parents talk it 
over—Dec., 558 
Pronouns puzzle primary pupils: Sister James 
Lorene—Jan., 17 
Rolayne is doing well in school: Parents talk it 
over—Dec., 55 
Roundahbouts—-Feb., 85; Dec. 555 
Tracy and Kathy both are profoundly deaf: 
Parents talk it over—Dec., 
Teaching language concepts to deaf children 
(a demonstration )—Sept., 325 
“Developing a curriculum for a county program,” 
Ione Cochran—Sept. 387 
“Developing the deaf child’s power of reasoning,” 
Bessie Pugh—Sept., 334 
DiCarlo, Louis M.: “Differential diagnosis of 
congenital aphasia’’—Sept., 361; “Speech and 
communication for the deaf'’—Sept., 317 
Dickstein, Joan; Murphy, Albert T.; Dripps, 
Elaine: “Acceptance, rejection and the hearing 
handicapped’’—May, 208 
“Differential diagnosis of congenital 
Louis M. DiCarlo—Sept., 361 
Digest of Periodicals: Feb., 80; Apr., 176; Oct., 


Parents 


aphasia,” 


46 
“Disciplining your deaf child’’—June, 278 
Doehring, Donald G.: Panel diseussion—Sept., 
323 


‘Doll play: a sociometric device,” 
Fren: h—Sept., 331 

Dombro, Robert H.: ‘Meeting recreational and 
social needs’”—Sept., 328 

Donovan, Jerome K., testifies on H.J.R. 494— 
May, 224 


Sophia L. 


December, 1960 


Driggs, Dr. Frank M.: (deceased) resolution of 
board of directors—Mar., 107 

Dripps, Elaine; Murphy, Albert T.; Dickstein, 
Joan: ‘Acceptance, rejection and the hearing 
handicapped”’—May, 208 


E 
Eagles, Eldon L.: named to auxiliary board—Mar., 
106; photo and note—Apr., 189; “Outline of 
activities of the subcommittee on hearing in 
children"’"—May, 213 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Administering curriculm change,: 
Golaberg—Sept., 3 
Administering curriculm changes: the super- 
viewpoint: Harriet McLaughlin—Sept., 
Administrative organization of the day class: 
Mary A. Blair—Jan., 22 
Concept formation and the curriculum: 
M. Mulholland—Sept., 389 
Curriculum change: the teacher's viewpoint: 
Frances I. Phillips—Sept., 383 
A day class program: B. Jack Neas—Sept., 347 
Developing a curriculum for a county program: 
Ione. Cochran—Sept., 387 
Developing the deaf child’s power of reasoning: 
Bessie Pugh—Sept., 334 
Educating the deaf and hard of hearing in our 
50th state: Faith Jolly—Apr., 158 
Education of the deaf in Athens: 
Gosline Smith—Apr., 167 
Education of the deaf in Denmark—Mar., 143 
Experiment in teaching deaf preschool children 
in the Soviet Union: Boris V. Morkovin—— 
June., 260 
Factors affecting parents’ decisions: George W. 
Fellendorf—Sept., 341 
Keynote speech Parents’ Section 
Clarence D. O'Connor-—Sept., 392 
Observations on the education of deaf in the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A.: A. Van Uden— 
Jan., 10 
Proposed council on education of. the deaf—- 
Mar., 108 
Public school curriculum: Kenneth Mangan— 
Sept., 386 
A term aural rehabilitation program: 
Thomas H. Poulos—Sept., 345 
Social integration and effectiveness of speech: 
Wallace Bruce—Sept., 368 
Teaching machines for the deaf: 
Falconer—Feb., 59 
“Educating the deaf and hard of hearing in our 
50th state,""Faith Jolly—Apr., 158 
“Education of the deaf in Athens,”’ Barbara 
Gosline Smith—Apr., 167 
“Education of the deaf in Denmark’-——Mrr., 145 
“Effect of temperature and humidity on hearing 
acuity,” Lucia Cameron Morgan—Sept., 364 
Ewing, Lady: “The Lady Ewing Memorial’’— 
May, 207; “Irene Ewing, a memorial," Jose- 
phine Timber'ake—Oct., 447; resolution of 
board of directors—-Mar., 107 
“Experiment in teaching deaf preschool children 
in the Soviet Union,” Boris V. Morkovin-—-June, 


Herman Rk. 


Ann 


Barbara 


(history) : 


George A. 


260 

“Experimental phonetics,” John W. Black—Sept., 
313 

deaf 


“Extracurricular activities of children,” 


Helen Schick Lane—Apr., 169 


“Factors affecting parents’ decisions,” George W. 
Fellendorf——Sept., 341 

Falconer, George A.: ““Teaching machines for the 
deaf’—Feb., 59 

“Fan mail for Mr. Fellendorf’'—May, 228 

Fellendorf, George W.: ‘‘Factors affecting parents’ 
decisions’’—Sept., 341; Fan mail for Mr. Fellen- 
dorf—May, 228; “Open letter to parents’’— 
Feb., 84 

550 


“Fiimstrips,” Patricia Blair Cory—Dec., 
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FOREIGN 


Denmark 
Education of the deaf in Denmark—Mar., 
143 


England 
Television for deaf children: Roy Cole—June, 
256 


Greece 
Education of the deaf in Athens: Barbara 
Gosline Smith—aApr., 167 
Japan 
Nishikawa memorial library at Siga Pre- 
fectural Oral School for the Deaf (note) 
and photo—Feb., 92 
The Netherlands 
Observations on the education of deaf in the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A.: A. Van Uden 
—dJan., 10 
Nigeria 
School for the deaf opened in Ibadan/(note) 
—Oct., 473 
Russia 
Experiment in teaching deaf preschool chil- 
dren in the Soviet Union: Boris V. Mor- 
kovin—June, 260 
French, Sophia L.: “Doll play: A_ sociometric 
device’’—Sept., 331 
Frisina, D. Robert: Panel discussion—Sept., 311; 
Frisina, D. Robert; Johnston Evan V.: “A Study 
of the need for academic classroom teachers of 
the deaf’—Nov., 500 


G 
Galloway, James H.: general chairman of summer 
meeting ; May. 203 


Giangreeo, ©. Joseph: ‘Parental counseling—a 
must’—Dec., 543 : 
Goetzinger, Cornelius P.: Panel discussion—Sept., 

310 


Goldberg, Herman R.: “Administering curriculum 
change,” Sept., 378 
Groht, Mildred A., supervising teacher at Austine 

school (note)—Dec., 
“Guidance and rehabilitation,’ Monica King Jenks 
—Sept., 411 


Harris, Norma: “A pilot study of parental atti- 
tudes” —Sept., 
HEARING AIDS 
Binaural hearing aids for young children: Ruth 
E. Bender and Elisabeth Wiig—Mar., 113 
Hearing aids for the preschooler: Roundabouts 
—Oct., 455 
The Preschooler’s hearing aid—Oct., 454 
Terry-Gay and Perry with new binaural] hear- 
ing aids: Cover photo—Mar. 
“A Hearing conservation program,” Kenneth G. 
Stockdell—Sept., 376 
“Hearing evaluation of brain-damaged children,” 
Adam J. Sortini—Dec., 536 
“Home help with reading,” Beatrice Ostern— 
Nov., 494 : 
Hoskinson, Hilleary: Elected treasurer of associa- 
tion—Mar., 106 
House Joint Resolution 494 (S. J. Res. 127) 
testimony by Clarence D. O’Connor—Jan., 15 


Iandoli, Edward W., Winkler, Pauline; Barton, 
Lewis: ‘The Albany hospital conservation of 
hearing center parent education program’’— 
June, 271 
Iandoli, Edward W.; Winkler, Pauline; Barton, 
Lewis: “The Albany hospital conservation of 
hearing center pre-school training program’’— 
Feb., 63 
“Integration—A look at the total picture,” Mary 
K. Van Wyk—Feb., 69 
INTEGRATION 
Adjustment in high school with normally hear- 
ing contemporaries: Richard E. Thompson— 
Sept., 414 

Integration—a look at the total picture: Mary 
K. Van Wyk—Feb., 69 


Meeting recreational and social needs: Robert 
. Dombro—Sept., 328 
The residential school child and the community: 
Marcia Ackley Langdon—June, 2 
Letter to a teacher of a deaf child: Latham 
Breunig—June, 274 
A Parent speaks: K. W. Partin—Sept., 421 
Social integration and effectiveness of speech: 
Wallace Bruce—Sept., 368 
Students compete with hearing students: Green 
Bay, Wis. (note)—Feb., 93 
What about high school?: Donald B. Schwehn 
—May, 227 
“Individual instructional seatwork,” Sister Mary 
Walter—Apr., 
“Interesting the disinterested reader,’ Margaret 
Sinclair—Nov., 48 
International conference on the education of the 
deaf in U.S., 1967 (note)—June, 282 
“Irene Ewing—a memorial,’ Josephine Timber- 
lake-—Oct., 447 


Jenks, Monica King: “Guidance and _ rehabilita- 
tion’’—Sept., 411 

Johnson, Jeanette Ninas: Attends 1960 White 
Conference on Children and Youth (note)-- 
May, 236: “A report to association members” 
-——June, 254 

Johnston, Evan V.; Frisina, D. Robert: “A Study 
of the need for academic classroom teachers of 
the deaf’’—Nov., 500 

Jolly, Faith: “Educating the deaf and hard of 
hearing in our 50th state’—Apr., 158 

Jones, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor: Speaker at 
dedication of new school in Milwaukee (note) 
—May, 236; testifies at public hearing or 

. 127-—-June, 253 


kK 
Keller, Helen: Cover photo—June; Greetings te 
Helen Keller on her 80th birthday—-June, 251 


L 


“Lady Ewing Memorial’“—May, 207 
Lane, Helen Schick: Elected first vice president 
of association—Mar., 106; “Extracurricular ac- 
tivities of deaf children’—Apr., 169; named 
chairman of parents’ committee (note)—June, 
282 
Langdon, Marcia Ackley; ‘The residential school 
child and the community’’—June, 269 
LANGUAGE 
Individual instructional seatwork: Sister Mary 
Walter—aApr., 162 
Language in personality development: Nancy 
321; Panel discussion—Sept., 


Let’s increase their vocabularies: Sister Anne 
Bernadine—May, 218 
Pronouns puzzle primary pupils: Sister James 
Lorene—Jan., 17 
Teaching langauge concepts to deaf children: 
Margaret Wood—Sept., 325 
Training the young aphasic child: Hortense 
Barry—Sept., 326 
“Language in personality development,’ Nancy 
Wood—Sept., 321 
Lee, John J.: Speaker at summer meeting banquet 
—June, 250; “Time and tide in developing 
services for the handicapped’’—Sept., 403 
LEGISLATION 
House Joint Resolution 494 (S. J. Res. 127): 
Association resolution at summer meeting— 
Sept., 385; Jerome K. Donovan testifies— 
May, 224; Clarence D. O’Connor testifies— 
Jan., 15; Report in Parents’ Section—Apr., 
178; three association board members testify 
in Washington—June, 253 
Oregon passes law requiring licensing of hearing 
aid dealers (digest of a report)—Oct., 466 
“Leisure reading for deaf children,” Patricia 
Blair Cory—Jan., 36; Oct., 461; Nov., 521 
“Let's increase their vocabularies,” Sister Anne 
Bernadine-—May, 218 
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child,” Latham 


“Letter to a teacher of a deaf 
Breunig—June, 274 

Lorene, Sister James: 
pupils’’—Jan., 17 


“Pronouns puzzle primary 


Cc 

McClure, William J.: president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
(note)—June, 282 

McLaughlin, Harriet: ‘Administering curriculum 
changes: the Supervisor's viewpoint’’—Sept., 
384; retires (note)—May, 237 

McManaway, Howard M.: Deceased (note)—Jan., 
42; resolution of board of directors——-Mar., 107 


M 
Manning, Dr. A. C. : Dies (note)—Oct., 472 
“May is Better Hearing Month’’—May, 222 
“Meeting recreational and social needs,’ Robert 


H. Dombro—Sept., 328 

Meier, Marie: ‘Adjustment of deaf children: who, 
what, when, where, how’’—Sept., 412 

Milesky, Samuel D. “Testing lipreading po- 
tential’’"—Sept., 372 

Miller, June: Elected secretary of Association— 
Mar., 106; attends 1960 White House Con- 
ference on children and youth (note)—May, 
236; “Speech and the preschool child’’—Sept., 
315 


Montague, Harriet: (deceased) resolution of board 
of directors—Mar., 107 

Morgan, Lucia Cameron: “Effect of temperature 
and humidity on hearing acuity’’—Sept., 364 

Morkovin. Boris V.: “Experiment in teaching 
deaf preschool children in the Soviet Union’’— 
June, 260 

Mulholland, Ann M.: 
curriculum’ *—Sept., 389 

“The multiple- handicapped deaf child,” Sister M. 


formation and the 


Pauline—Sept., 350 
Murphy, Albert T.; Dickstein, Joan: Dripps, 
Elaine: “Acceptance, rejection and the hearing 


handicapped’’—May, 208 
Myklebust, Helmer R.: Speaker at conference at 
Junior High School #47 (New York) (note) 
—May, 237 
Mangan, Kenneth: ‘Public school curriculum’’— 
Sept., 386; “Speech teaching for older children” 
—Sept., 319; named supt. Illinois school (note) 
—Oct., 
N 


“A day class program’’—Sept., 347 
News Notes: Jan., 42; Feb., 92; Apr, 188; May, 
236; June, 282; Oct., 472; Dec., £62 


“Observations on the education of deaf in the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A.,"" A, Van Uden— 
Jan., 

O'Connor, Clarence D.: Keynote Parents’ 
Section—Sept., 392; testimony on House Joint 
Resolution 494 (S. Res. 127)—Jan., 15 

Ostern. Bestrice: Panel discussion—Sept., 322; 
“Home help with reading’’—Nov., 

“Outline of activities of the subcommittee on hear- 
ing in children,’ Eldon L. Eagles—May, 213 
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“Parent-school relationships,’’ Genevieve Drennen 
Roberts—Oct., 

“A Parent speaks,”’ K. W. Partin—Sept., 421 

“Parental counseling—a must,” C. Joseph Gian- 
greco—Dec., 543 

“A Parents’ organization,” 


Neas, B. Jack: 


Robert H. Wagner— 


The Albany hospital conservation of hearing 
center parent education program: Edward 
W. Iandoli, Pauline Winkler, Lewis Barton 
—dJune, 271 

The deaf baby—Oct., 442 

Disciplining your deaf child—June, 278 

Factors affecting parents’ decisions: George W. 

Fellendorf—Sept., 341 


December, 1960 


Keynote speech parents’ section: Clarence D. 


O’Connor—Sept., 392 

Open letter to parents: George W. Fellendorf— 
Feb., 84 

To the parent of a hearing handicapped child: 
Adam J. Sortini—Jan., 26 

A parents’ organization: Robert H. Wagner— 
Sept., 396 

Parent-school relationships: Genevieve Drennen 
Roberts—Oct., 9 

A parent speaks: K. W. Partin—Sept., 421 

Parental counseling—a must: C. Joseph Gian- 
greco-——Dec. 543 

Parents’ Section (column) see title entry 

A pilot study of parental attitudes: Norma 
Harris—Sept., 

Roundabouts: The parents talk it over via 
roundabouts—Feb., 85; Apr., 182; May, 229; 
Oct., 455; Dee., 555 

PARENTS’ SECTION 
Parents’ Section (column)—Jan., 32; Feb., 

83; Mar., 142; Apr., 178; May, 224; June, 
276; Oct., 452; Nov., 514; Dec., 553 
session at Summer Meeting—Sept., 

“Parent-school relationships,” Genevieve Drennen 

Roberts—Oct., 449 


Partin, K. W.: “A parent speaks’—Sept., 421 

Pauline, Sister M.: ‘The multiple-handicapped 
deaf child’’—Sept., 350 

Phillips, Frances I.: “Curriculum change: the 


teacher’s viewpoint’’—Sept., 

“A Pilot study of parental 
Harris—Sept., 355 

Poulos, Thomas H.: “A short term aural rehabil- 
itation program’’—Sept., 345 

Pratt, George T.: elected association president— 
Mar., 106; testified at public hearing in Wash- 
ington—June, 253; presidential address at 
summer meeting—Sept., 301; 

“The Pre-schooler’s hearing aid’—Oct., 454 

“Problems and issues in teaching speech,” Jane 
Beasley Raph—Sept., 302 

“Pronouns puzzle primary pupils,” Sister James 
Lorene—Jan., 17 

“Public hearing on Senate Joint Resolution 127” 
—June, 253 

“Public school curriculum,” Kenneth Mangan— 
Sept., 386 

Pugh, Bessie: ‘‘Developing the deaf child's power 
of reasoning’’—Sept., 334 


attitudes,” Norma 


“Role of the administrator in the 
, 418 
R 


Raph, Jane Beasley: “Problems and issues in 
teaching speech’’—Sept., 302 
“Read with your children,” Helen Woodward— 


Quick, Marian: 


Home help with reading: Beatrice Ostern— 
Nov., 494 
Interesting the disinterested reader: 
Sinclair—Nov., 488 
Read with your children: Helen Woodward— 
Nov., 517 
“Recruiting teachers for the deaf,” 
Rudloff—Dec., 541 
RESEARCH 
Acceptance, rejection and the hearing handi- 
capped: Albert J. Murphy, Joan Dickstein & 
Elaine Dripps—May, 2 
The American Speech and Hearing Foundation: 
receives $1000 contribution (note)—Apr., 
9 


18 
Deafness and equilibrium: Raymond Massengill 


Margaret 


Joseph 8. 


—Feb., 

Differential diagnosis of congenital 
Louis M. DiCarlo—Sept., 361 

Effect of temperature and humidity on hearing 
acuity: Lucia Cameron Morgan—Sept., 364 

The Journal of Auditory Research (note)— 
Apr., 188 
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Kresge Hearing Research Institute begun 


(note)—Dee., 562 


Outline of activities of the subcommittee on 
hearing in children: Eldon L, Eagles—May. 
2 
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Research to aid children and adults (note)— 


Apr., 188 


Two research units established by Gallaudet 


College (note)—Oct., 473 


“The Residential school child and the community,” 


Marcia Ackley Langdon—June, 


Roberts, Genevieve Drennen: ‘‘Parent-school re- 


lationships’’—Oct., 449 


“Role of the administrator in the guidance pro- 


gram,” Marian Quick—Sept., 418 | 


Rosenstein, Joseph: Panel discussion—Sept., 306 
Roundabouts, the parents talk it over via—Feb., 

85; Apr., 182; May, 229; Oct., 455; Dee., 555 
Rudloff, Joseph S.: “Recruiting teachers for the 


deaf’ —Dee., 541 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Assistantship at Adelphi College (note)-—Feb., 
93 


Finaneial aid for graduate study at Univ. of 


Pittsburg (note)—Dec., 563 

Kenfie'd Memorial scholarship announced (note) 
—Feb., 92; awarded (note)—Oct., 473 

$500 scho'arship for teacher training (note)— 
Apr., 189 

Nathan Klee Scholarship Fund (note)—Feb.. 


93 

$700 scholarship awarded (note) and photo— 
Oct., 472 

we ad courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 
17 


Two scho’arships at Boston Children’s Hospi-- 
tal (note)—Dec., 563 

Winners of Reine Humbird Myers fellowship. 
(nove)—Oct., 473 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


American School (Hartford, Conn.): Jack W. 
Brady named principal (note)—Jan., 42 
Bruce St. School (Newark, NJ.) has 50th 

aniversary (note)—Dec., 564 

California (Tulare County): “Developing a cur- 
Triculum for a county program, “lone Coch- 
ran”’—Sept., 387 

California School (Berkeley): 100th anniver- 
sary (note)—Apr., 189; Hugo Schunhoff 
named supt. (note)—Oct., 473 

California School (Riverside): Teachers’ forum 
—Nov., 505 

Central Institute: “Extracurricular activities 
of deaf children." Helen Schick Lane—Apr., 
169; Helen S. Lane named chairman parents’ 
committee (note)—June, 283; Scholarship 
check accepted by Dr. Silverman (note)— 
Oct., 472; Teachers’ forum—Nov., 504; 
“Read with your children,” Helen Woodward 
—Nov., 517 

Clarke School (Northampton, Mass.): receives 
hearing aiis- (note)—Jan., 42; “The resi- 
dentiai school child and the community,” 
Marcia Ackley Lengdon—June, 269; new 
film shown in Washington (note)—June, 
283; “Social integration and effectiveness of 
sp ech.”’ Wailace br. ce—Sept., 345 

Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center: ‘“Binau- 
ral hearing aids' for young children,” Ruth 
E. Bender and Elisabeth Wiig—Mar., 113 

Cottage School (La.): preschool for deaf and 
hard of hearing children (note)—Oct., 472 

Crotched Mountain School (Greenfie'd, N.H.) 
“Where does Mike belong?’ Patrice Costello 
—Feb., 66; cover photo—Feb. 

Georgia School: Teacher forum-—Dec., 547 

Hawaii: “Educating the deaf and hard of hear. 
ing in our 50th state,’’ Faith Jolly——Apr., 158 

Houston School (Texas): Cover photo—Oct. 

Howe School (Green Bay, Wis.): Students 
compete with hearing students (note)——Feb., 
93 


Illinois School (Jacksonville): Kenneth R. 
Mangan named supt. (note)—Oct., 473 
Indiana School: Teacher's forum—Nov., 505 
John Tracy Clinic (Los Angeles): Host, Re- 
gional meeting & photo—-Nov., 493 

Lexington School (N.Y.C.): Teachiug language 
concepts to deaf children, » demonstration at 
1960 Summer Meeting—Sept., 325; cover 
photo—Nov.; “Home help with reading,” 
Beatrice Ostern—Nov., 494 

Nebraska school: George Thompson succeeds J. 
W. Jackson as supt. (note)—June, 283; 
Melvin Brasel named principal (note)—June, 
283 

Oral school (Ferndale, Mich.): Teachers’ forum 
—Nov., 

Public School 47 (N.Y.C.): “Training the 
young aphasic child,” Hortense Barry—Sept., 


326 

Rochester School (New York): Seventh annual 
workshop for parents (note)—May, 237; 
Cover photo—Sept. 

Royal School Observation Center (Oahu, 
Havaii): Cover photo—Apr. 

St. John’s School (Milwaukee): “Individual In- 
structional Seatwork,’”’ Sister Mary Walter— 
Apr., 162; Teachers’ Forum—Dec., 547 

St. Joseph Institute (University City, Mo.): 
Cover photo—Jan.; “Pronouns puzzle _pri- 
mary pupils,” Sister James Lorene—Jan., 
17; “Let's increase their vocabularies,”’ Sister 
Anne Bernadine—May, 218; affiliatei with 
Fontbonne Col. in teacher training program 
(note)—May, 237 

South Carolina School (Spartanburg): Receives 
donation from Pilot Club of Spartanburg 
(note) and photo—May, 236 

Tennessee School: Fifth graders participating 
in televised scien-e lessons (note)—Apr., 

‘ 189; one week institute for parents (note) 

—May, 237 

Youngstown Hearing and Speech Center (Ohio) 
cover photo—May 

Utah School (Odgen) Tony Christopulos ap- 
pointed principal (note)—Jan., 

Schunhoff, Hugo: Succeeds Dr. E'word A. Steven- 
son as superintendent of the California School 
(note)—Oct., 473 

Schwehn, Donald B.: ‘““What about high school!" 
—May, 227 

Shere, Marie Orr: “The cerebral palsied child 
with a hearing loss” (abst.)—Sept., 375; 
(article) Oct., 438 

“A short term aural rehabilitation program,” 
Thomas H. Poulos—Sept., 345 Z 

Silverman. Dr. S. Richard: accepts $700 as a 
scholarship grant for education of a teacher of 
the deaf (note) ani photo—Oct., 472 

Sinclair, Margaret: “Interesting the disinterested 
reader’’—Nov., 488 

Smith, Barbara Gosline: “Education of the deaf 
in Athens’’—Apr., 167 

“Social intecration and effectiveness of speech,” 
Wallace Bruce—Sept., 368 

Sortini, Adam J.: “To the parent of a bearine 
handicapped child”—Jan., 26; “Hearing eval- 
uation of brain-damaged children”—Dec., 536 


SPEECH 


Problems and issues in teaching speech: Jane 
Beasley Raph—Sept., 302; Panel discussion 


Sept., 306 
Experimental phonetics: John W. Black— 
Sept., 313 


Speech and communication for the deaf: Louis 
M. DiCarlo—Sept., 317 
Speech ani the preschool child: June Miller— 
Sept., 315 
Speech teaching for older children: Kenneth R. 
Mangan—Sept., 319 
“Speech and communi-ation for the deaf” Louis 
M. DiCarlo—Sept., 317 
“Speech and the preschool child,” June Miller— 
Sept.. 315 
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SPEECHREADING 
Testing lipreading potential: 
—Sept., 372 
“Speech teaching for older children,”’ Kenneth R. 
Mangan—Seyi., 319 
Stockdell, Kenneth G.: 
program’’—Sept., 376 
Streng, Alice: Named to auxiliary board—Mar., 
106; photo and note—Apr., 188 
“A stady of the need for acaiemic classroom 
teachers of the deaf,” Evan V. Johnston, D. 
Robert Frisina—Nov., 500 
Summer courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 117 
Summer Meeting (see title entry under Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the deaf) 
“Supplementary books for schools,” Patricia Blair 
Cory—May, 220 
T 


Samuel D. Milesky 


“A hearing conservation 


TRACHER TRAINING 


Recruiting teachers for the deaf: Joseph S. 
iiudloff—-Dec., 541 
Recruitment of teachers (Parents’ Section)— 
Nov., 514 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf: Affiliated 
with Fontbonne College in training program 
(note)—May, 237 
A Study of the neei for academic classroom 
teachers of the deaf in the U. 8.: Evan V. 
Johnston and D. Robert Frisina—Nov., 500 
Summer courses at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity (note)-—May, 236 
Summer Courses in speech and hearing—Mar., 
117 
Teachers’ Dec., 
546 
“Teaching language concepts to deaf children’’— 
Margaret Woo '—Sept., 
“Teaching machines for the devf,”’ 
Falconer—Feb., 59 
“Television for deaf children,” Roy Cole—June, 
256 
“Testing lipreading potential,” Samuel D. Milesky 
—Sept., 372 


Forum (column)—Nov., 505; 


George A. 


Thompson, Richard E.: ‘Adjustment in high schoo! 
normally hearing contemporaries’ '—-Sept., 


Timberlake, Josephine: Gift of bound copies of 
the Volta Review to association (note)—June, 
282; “Irene Ewing—a memorial’’—Oct., 447 

“Time and tide in developing services for the 
handicapped,” John J. Lee—Sept., 403 

“To the parent of a hearing han icapped child,” 
Adam J. Sortini—Jan.,26 

Tracy, Mrs. Spencer: elected second vice president 
of association—Mar., 

“Training the young child,” 
Barry—Sept., 326 


Hortense 


Van Uden, A .: “Observations on the education a 
deaf in the Netherlands and the U. 
Jan., 10 

Van Wyk, Mary K.: “Integration—A look at the 
total picture’’—Feb., 


Ww 


“A Parents’ organization” 


Wagner, Robert H.: 
—Sept., 396 
Walter, Sister Mary: 
seatwork”—Apr., 162 
“What about high school!” 


—May, 227 
“Where does Mike belong?” 
Bender, Ruth E.: 


“Individual instructional 


Donald B. Schwehn 
Patrice Costello— 
Feb., 66 

Wiig, Elisabeth; “Binaural 
hearing aids for young children”—Mar.,113 

Winkler, Pavline; Iandoli, Edward W.; Barton, 
Lewis: “The Albany hospital conservation _ of 
hearing center parent education program”’— 
June, 271 

Wink'er, Pauline; Iandoli, Edward W.; Barton. 
Lewis; “The Albany hospital conservation of 
hearing center pre-school training program— 
Feb., 63 

Wood, Nancy: “Language in personality develop- 
ment’'—Sept., 321 

Woodward, Helen: “Read with your children”’— 
Nov., 517 


CALENDAR 


EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 23-25, 1961, LOS ANGELES: OCTOBER, 1961, 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30; 
St. Louis. 

EASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
RHINOLOGICAL & OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
—Jan. 6; Boston. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING—-Jan. 9- 
12; Washington. 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASsOcIATION—Apr. 2-7; 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 4-8; 
Detroit. 


December, 1960 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Apr. 14- 
15; Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
. Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL socieTy—May 23-25; 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 
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A step in the direction of 


better hearing === If your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 


‘discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 


make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 
For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 


_hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 


make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. ; 

Today’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illustrated brochure, free. 
Sonotone. 


In either case, no obligation. 20-490 
ES ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


7220 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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